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The Relation of a State Program to 
Local Communities. The Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has announced the following cur- 
riculum policy governing its relation 
to local schools. 

1. The relationships of the Depart- 
ment with local schools are based 
upon the service concept of educa- 
tional leadership. This concept is in- 
clusive and democratic and should 
take precedence over such concepts as 
inspection, supervision, direction, the 
dissemination of “rulings” or direct 
evaluation of local programs by out- 
side agencies. 

2. It is appropriate that the Depart- 
ment deal at all times with total edu- 
cational needs of a given school sys- 
tem. This implies that departments 
or courses will not be treated as units, 
but as parts of a total educational of- 
fering of a given school. This in turn 
means that the Department is con- 
cerned with unmet educational needs 
as well as the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent program. 

3. The local community is responsi- 
ble for planning, executing, and dp- 
praising its educational organization 
and curriculum. The Department 
functions by supplementing local 
guidance and leadership in the plan- 
ning and appraising activities. 

4. Criteria for the planning, im- 
proving, and appraising of educational 
programs should be derived from the 
community. This implies that the 
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community is the basic social institu- 
tion and the source of social values. 
Educational recommendations should 
be developed and tested by such com- 
munity values. 

5. The Department is primarily con- 
cerned with constant improvement in 
the use of facilities and personnel 
rather than in the meeting of relative- 
ly static standards. 

6. Evaluation of local programs 
shall be made in terms of local ob- 
jectives. 

7. The program of consultation of 
the Department comprehends practi- 
cally the entire professional member- 
ship of the Department and operates 
as a unit so far as the local school is 
concerned. The determination of the 
needs to be met and the general ar- 
rangements for consultation are con- 
sidered to be the responsibility of the 
local school executive acting as a rep- 
resentative of his constituent groups— 
the board of education, the faculty, 
and the community as a whole. 

8. The Department will encourage 
educational institutions outside of the 
community such as institutions of 
higher education and vocational insti- 
tutes to deal directly with individual 
applicants rather than with the com- 
munity educational institution, pro- 


‘ vided that the educational institution 


should afford services for individuals 

and outside educational institutions. 
The above statement of policy defi- 

nitely indicates that the superintend- 
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ent, the board of education, the fac- 
ulty, and the lay group in the com- 
munity must become the dynamic ele- 
ments in planning and executing an 
improved instructional program for 
the youth of the given community. 
The Department of Public Instruction 
does not seek to impose upon the local 
school a definite curriculum pattern. 
It conceives its proper function to be 
that of planning and appraisal, leav- 
ing to the local school districts the 
responsibility of making final decisions 
as to what shall be taught and how it 
shall be taught. 
v 


Cooperative Production of Teaching 
Plans. For some time a number of 
teachers in the state of Florida have 
collected and distributed outstanding 
teaching plans and programs. This 
project was initiated by a group of 
teachers in the P. K. Yonge Labora- 


tory School in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A committee composed of a 
representative from the Laboratory 
School and others from schools within 
a radius of seventy-five miles met 
monthly throughout the year to de- 
velop the enterprise. They developed 
a body of criteria for the selection of 
materials, examined them very care- 
fully, and finally chose a group of 
twenty samples. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction mimeo- 
graphed and distributed the materials 
among interested teachers in the state 
of Florida. This year the program is 
being expanded to include five com- 
mittees working closely with the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
which will serve the whole state. 


qv 


Idaho Curriculum Group Meets. On 
November 25, 1938, at Boise, Idaho, 
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at the time of the state meeting of 
the Idaho Education Association, 
twenty-three members of the Society 
for Curriculum Study in Idaho held 
a dinner meeting. There was much 
informal exchange of ideas concerning 
curriculum problems. R. F. Camp- 
bell, Superintendent of Schools at Pres- 
ton, and Carl Aschenbrenner, Prin- 
cipal of the junior high school at 
Lewiston, were elected Chairman and 
Secretary of the group, respectively. 
C. C. Lame is the retiring chairman 
and R. F. Campbell has been the sec- 
retary. The Idaho group is planning 
a curriculum conference to be held 
in the early fall of 1939. In all prob- 
ability the conference will be spon- 
sored jointly with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. It is expected 
that delegations from Washington, 
Oregon, and Montana will participate 
with the Idahoans. 


7 


Curriculum Development in Nebraska. 
At present, the state of Nebraska is 
not making any unified attack upon 
the problem of curriculum develop- 
ment. A few individual centers are 
making unusual progress in solving 
this problem, but in the state as a 
whole, nothing is being done. Two 
years ago the Department of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association start- 
ed a drive upon the solution of this 
problem by suggesting certain changes 
in the entrance requirements of the 
University of Nebraska. Later, that 
group brought a curriculum expert to 
Nebraska who made a series of ad- 
dresses on the need for curriculum 
building. The impetus thus started 
was carried still farther last year by 
Miss Ryan’s major committee when 
specific recommendations were out- 
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lined for a state-wide attack upon 
curriculum development through the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The state executive commit- 
tee endorsed the proposal made by 
Miss Ryan’s group. During the pres- 
ent year, a committee on curriculum 
development has been added to the 
major committee on Improvement of 
Instruction. This group is separated 
into two subcommittees—one work- 
ing upon the secondary level and the 
other in the elementary field. 


7 


Recent Long Beach (California) 
Courses. ‘Two new courses of study 
were released to the schools in Septem- 
ber, 1938. The Arithmetic Guide for 
Teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
Grades was compiled by curriculum 
committees in cooperation with prin- 
cipals and teachers of the elementary 
schools. Section I of this guide deals 
with functional arithmetic such as is 
found in the various activities of pu- 
pils as for example in the units of 
work. In Section II the arithmetic 
topics are allocated to the grades where 
they can be most easily learned ac- 
cording to the best research available. 
An outgrowth of committee work re- 
sulted in the willingness of the teach- 
ers of Grades VII and VIII in junior 
high school to take over the teaching 
of fractions and decimals except dol- 
lars and cents. Thus this guide not 
only redistributes the arithmetic to be 
taught, but also reduces the amount 
to be taught in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 

The Course of Study for Junior 


High Schools in Everyday Business 


Practices and Business Arithmetic re- 
placed a course called Junior Business 
Training and Business Arithmetic. 
The title is indicative of changes that 
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have been made. No longer are junior 
high pupils trained for business, but 
a knowledge of business practices helps 
them to understand better the busi- 
ness world in which they live. The 
course developed after two years of 
study by a committee of all the teach- 
ers under the supervision of their gen- 
eral supervisor. Last spring this com- 
mittee was ready to write a course of 
study and one of their number was 
selected to do so. The new course 
gives the latest information from the 
viewpoint of the consumer on money, 
banking service, thrift, savings, in- 
surance, communication, transporta- 
tion, travel, filing, indexing, buying, 
and selling. 
7 


Summer Workshop at Mills College. 
A work-study conference for teachers, 
deans, counselors, and others interested 
in better approaches to guidance and 
counseling will be held at Mills Col- 
lege from June 25 to August 5. A 
limited group of educators represent- 
ing the secondary school and the col- 
lege will work together informally in 
the important area of the needs of 
girls and women in present-day so- 
ciety. The schedule will be built 
around a morning session lasting two 
hours under the combined leadership 
of a psychologist, educator, and so- 
ciologist. One course in the after- 
noon will be given by Dr. Marion 
Brown, Vice-Principal of the Univer- 
sity High School, Oakland, California, 
on trends in counseling in the second- 
ary school. The students will have 
the privilege of using the University 
High School as a laboratory. The 
workshop will be under the direction 
of Esther Dayman, Dean of Under- 
graduate Students, Mills College. 
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State Plans Improvement of Secondary 
Education. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction is co- 
operating with school officials in an 
effort to improve the secondary school 
program of the state. A series of 
meetings in nine cities has been sched- 
uled. The practices of the local 
schools at which the conferences will 
be held will serve as the basis of 
discussion. The participants will ob- 
serve the work of the school while it 
is in session, make observations, and 
proceed to a discussion of their impres- 
sions. The following high schools in 
the state will serve as discussion cen- 
ters: Norristown, Johnstown, Read- 
ing, Erie, Beaver Falls, Williamsport, 
Wilkes-Barre, Chambersburg, and Al- 
toona. 
1 


Distribution of Curriculum Materials. 
The Long Beach (California) Public 
Schools have recently adopted a new 
policy in regard to the distribution of 
curriculum materials outside of the 
local school system. Courses of study 
and bulletins are sent to the follow- 
ing: depositories—selective universities, 
schools of education, and laboratories 
geographically distributed throughout 
the United States; exchange centers— 
selective cities carrying on consistent 
work in curriculum revision; curricu- 
lum specialists. The Long Beach Pub- 
lic Schools have discontinued the sale 
of curriculum materials. The new 
policy, it is maintained, is in line with 
developing practice. Persons inquir- 
ing regarding these publications would 
be referred to one or more of the 
centers or depositories on the mailing 
list of the school system. 
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Curriculum Improvement in Monte- 
bello. The Montebello, California, 
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schools are making a special effort to 
make education a continuous process 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. The coordinator of 
curriculum for the elementary grades 
and the coordinator of curriculum for 
the secondary grades work together 
very closely in the new program of 
curriculum development. R. E. Cur- 
rier, formerly Associate Professor of 
Education at Whittier College, is co- 
ordinator of curriculum for the ele- 
mentary grades; Arthur E. Marble, 
formerly of the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, has recently been ap- 
pointed coordinator of curriculum for 
the secondary grades. 


7 


Democratic Administration in Den- 
ver. Under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent Alexander Stoddard, the Den- 
ver Public Schools have organized a 
Policies Council, including principals, 
teachers, clerks, and other school em- 
ployees. The Council, which includes 
one hundred seventy-five members, 
meets once a month for the considera- 
tion of major school policies. A re- 
cent policy adopted by the Policies 
Council provides for more extensive 
use of the community, including fre- 
quent trips to factories, department 
stores, libraries, and governmental or- 
ganizations. It is reported that the 
Council has had a stimulating effect 
upon the teachers of the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools. 
1 


Experimental Study Materials for 
Adults. The Education Committee of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is making an experi- 
mental approach to the preparation of 
study materials in connection with its 
“You” series: You as an Individual; 
You as a Consumer, etc. The experi- 
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ment is designed to discover new tech- 
niques to stimulate wider interest in 
the use of materials and intelligent 
thought and action. The study guides 
are closely related to the individual’s 
experience; they contain pictorial sta- 
tistics; and an attempt is made to 
dramatize the ideas. 


7 






Correspondence Invited. The Jour- 
NAL welcomes correspondence on any 
significant educational developments, 
which are more appropriately present- 
ed in the form of signed letters. Dis- 
cussion of controversial issues is par- 
ticularly suitable in a correspondence 
department which we would like to 
build up. A letter should not ex- 
ceed 200 words in length and should 
bear the signature of the writer. Un- 
til a sufficient amount of manuscript 
is accumulated to justify a separate 
department, we shall print communi- 
cations under news notes. 


7 


A Study of College Youth. A long- 
time study of the forces that have 
produced normal young men was 
started recently at Harvard University 
under the direction of Dr. Arlie V. 
Bock, head of the Hygiene Depart- 
ment. A staff of eight will study 
students selected from the university 
in a new approach to the causes of 
personal failure and success. The in- 
vestigation, to be undertaken by each 
student voluntarily, will deal with the 
heredity, constitution, family, school 
life, and other elements pertaining to 
the make-up of the individual. Funds 
for the study were made available 
through the William T. Grant Foun- 
dation. The study will continue for 
at least five years and will be con- 
fined to a group of normal young 
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men. Collaborating with Dr. Bock in 
the study are Dr. Clark W. Heath, 
who will have charge of the medical 
side of the study; Dr. Donald W. 
Hastings, psychiatrist; Dr. Frederic L. 
Wells, psychologist; Dr. John W. 
Thompson, physiologist; Dr. Carl C. 
Saltzer, anthropologist; and Miss Lew- 
ise W. Gregory, social worker. 





qv 


Curriculum Consultant to Be Added 
to U. S. Office of Education. For 
several years the Office has recognized 
the need for the services of a spe- 
cialist in the field of curriculum prob- 
lems who would serve as consultant 
not only to the staff of the Office of 
Education, but also to the State boards 
for vocational education and institu- 
tions training teachers of vocational 
education. According to Commis- 
sioner J. W. Studebaker, arrange- 
ments have been made to create with- 
in the Office of Education a position 
to be known as Educational and Tech- 
nical Consultant in Curriculum Prob- 
lems. No appointment has as yet been 
made. 


7 


Legislature Authorizes Appointment 
of Curriculum Coordinator. ‘Two 
years ago the California state legisla- 
ture passed a law enabling the county 
superintendents of schools to set aside 
funds for the employment of a cur- 
riculum coordinator who would be 
responsible for preparation and co- 
ordination of secondary school courses 
of study. Of the fifty-eight county 
thirty-three have 
made provisions in their budgets for 
this purpose. Several counties have 
made appointments, and others are 
ready to do so. 
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Butte County Curriculum Project. 
The Butte County curriculum project 
which has been in progress during the 
past year and a half under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Floyd F. Caldwell of 
Chico State College has recently con- 
cluded the first phase of work. Un- 
der the title, “Suggestions to Teachers 
in Guiding the Child’s Experiences,” 
a mimeographed bulletin of 203 pages 
has been produced. Meetings were 
held regularly throughout the period 
of study in which problems of the 
elementary school curriculum were 
studied particularly in t' eir applica- 
tion to the schools of the area. The 
extension of professional service from 
the state college into the immediate 
area is particularly noteworthy as is 
the general participation in the enter- 
prise by the teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. 
1 


Curriculum Projects in Cincinnati. 
The elementary schools of Cincinnati 
are completing the development of a 
safety program for all grades and 
reading in grades one to three. At 
the end of the current academic year, 
experimental courses will be ready in 
practical arts for grade six; physical 
education for all grades; arithmetic 
for grades one to eight; a program for 
mentally deficient children; and read- 
ing in grades four to six. A study 
of curriculum reorganization in grades 
six to eight will be continued in order 
to bring to these grades more of the 
advantages of the junior high school 
organization. These projects are be- 
ing conducted under the leadership of 
G. H. Reavis, Director of Curriculum. 


7 


Vancouver Social Studies Curricu- 
lum. As an outgrowth of a program 
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of curriculum study during the past 
few years, the Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Public Schools have developed a 
Social Studies Handbook for Teachers 
which covers the work of Grades I 
to VII. The publication, which was 
prepared by the teachers, is a record 
of actual classroom experiences. In 
the Vancouver schools the social 
studies form the integrative center of 
the curriculum. The units which are 
reported are grouped around the fol- 
lowing grade centers of interest: (1) 
living in the home and the school; 
(2) living in the community; (3) 
living in the large neighborhood cities; 
(4) living in environment unlike 
their own; (5) living in the United 
States; (6) living in other parts of 
the world; and (7) living in a com- 
plex society. It is the view of the 
Vancouver teachers that the individ- 
ual should be able and willing to con- 
tribute to the progress of the society 
in which he finds himself. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Theo 
J. Norby, Curriculum Director for 
the Elementary Schools. 


v 


Secondary Curriculum in Hamilton 
County, Tennessee. Improvement of 
the secondary curriculum in Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, has been under 
way for several years. About thirty 
small groups are engaged in study, 
looking toward the readjustment of 
their courses. Objectives have been 
determined, large areas have been 
chosen, and each teacher is developing 
at least one new unit in his particular 
field. In addition, each group is de- 
veloping at least one unit based upon 
community needs each year in cooper- 
ation with the State Department of 
Education. Much stress is being given 
to conservation, safety, and guidance. 
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In the seventh and eighth grades the 
pupils devote some time to a study of 
the educational opportunities in the 
high school. The same is undertaken 
for high school seniors in an effort to 
draw them toward an appraisal of the 
value of college work. The leaders in 
Hamilton County are making an ef- 
fort to avoid the mistakes that result 
from the process of speeding up unit 
construction. The program is under 
the full-time leadership of Marshall G. 
Howell, Curriculum Director. 


7 


Conference on Business Education. 
The sixth conference on business edu- 
cation sponsored by the School of 
Business of the University of Chicago 
will be held on June 29 and 30. An 
effort will be made to develop criteria 
for the self-evaluation of the business 
curriculum. On the first day a con- 
ference committee will digest the 
opinions of a representative group of 
curriculum experts, secondary school 
and college administrators, classroom 
teachers, representatives of state de- 
partments, labor, and business. At a 
public session on the second day of 
the conference the findings of the 
work committee will be presented in 
the form of a tentative set of stand- 
ards. Two formal talks will be made 
at this session, one on the general 
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problem of setting up standards, the 
second on the practical use of stand- 
ards in school situations. 


7 


Summer Conference at Central Wash- 
ington College of Education. The 
Fourth Annual Educational Confer- 
ence at the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, will 
be held on June 14, 15, and 16, 1939. 
The central topic is Contemporary 
Social Problems. The topics of dis- 
cussion include the following: How to 
Understand Social Problems; Danger 
Signals Ahead; The Totalitarian State: 
Can It Happen Here? and The Next 
Forty-Five Years. The main presen- 
tations will be made by Professor Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Changes in Position. Nolen M. Irby, 
who was formerly State Supervisor of 
Negro Schools in Arkansas, took up 
his work as Field Manager for the 
University of Georgia at the begin- 
ning of the current academic year. 
* * * H. T. Bawden has joined the 
faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He was formerly principal of the Ele- 
mentary Training School of the New 
Mexico State Teachers College at Sil- 
ver City. 





ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


By PAUL R. HANNA, Stanford University, and 


San Diego, California, Curriculum Council’ 


ye SAN DIEGO Curriculum Devel- 
opment Program has grown out of 
an increasing awareness on the part 
of the entire professional staff of the 
necessity continuously to study the 
child and society in an effort to pro- 
vide the best possible curricular ex- 
periences in our schools. Because this 
program is being shaped by the coop- 
erative effort of the entire staff, a new 
type of organization chart is herewith 
presented. This chart is intended to 
represent, somewhat more accurately 
than such charts usually do, a cur- 
riculum program emerging democrat- 
ically out of the combined efforts of 
all professional workers in the city 
school system. 

Starting at the bottom of the chart, 
the Entire Staff is represented as the 
“original cause,” the group from 
which emerges the plans and processes 
depicted above this block. At the left 
of the chart, tying into or rooting out 
of the Entire Staff, is the Central Cur- 
riculum Council. This Central Cur- 
riculum Council, appointed by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, serves the 
Entire Staff as an initiating and pro- 
posing group. Out of this Central 
Curriculum Council will come many 
proposals which this group will have 
gathered from the Entire Staff and 
many proposals which originate in 
this central body itself. 

Immediately above the block repre- 
senting the Entire Staff is a series of 
Committees which, either are at work 
already or will be appointed as needs 


1The following persons in particular contrib- 
uted to the development of the plan of organi- 
zation: Will C. Crawford, John Aseltine, Ivan 
A. Booker, and Jay D. Conner. 


arise. Decision as to the number and 
kinds of basic committees that should 
be set up in this group, also the de- 
cision as to the personnel and purposes 
of these committees, will be reached 
by the Central Curriculum Council, 
after careful consideration of pro- 
posals originating within the Council 
and those obtained from all members 
of the teaching staff. As each Com- 
mittee agrees upon a tentative state- 
ment, it will report to the Central 
Curriculum Council. This Central 
Curriculum Council will work over 
the statement and return it to the 
Committee with approval or with sug- 
gestions for modification. When the 
Committee and the Central Curricu- 
lum Council feel that a document is 
ready for the criticism and reaction 
of the Entire Staff, it will be presented 
for the consideration of elementary 
and secondary school building princi- 
pals through the Principals’ Council. 
More than likely the Committee whose 
statement is under consideration will 
be present at this council meeting. 
The Principals’ Council will decide 
whether or not the staffs of their re- 
spective buildings are ready to con- 
sider the document. If so, plans for 
holding building or regional faculty 
meetings will be developed. Each 
principal will then present the docu- 
ment to his faculty for intimate and 
critical review. In some instances, 
principals may wish to call in to such 
a building meeting some member of 
the Committee which formulated the 
statement, or a member of the Central 
Curriculum Council. After the teach- 
ers of each building have thus made 
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their review, and approved or modified 
the statement, the principal will refer 
their reactions back to the Committee 
through the Central Curriculum 
Council. 

After the various Committees have 
prepared initial statements which in 
turn have been criticized by the Entire 
Staff through the Building Groups, 
these refined committee reports go to 
a Committee on Curriculum Design. 
This Committee on Curriculum De- 
sign has one of the most important 
responsibilities—if not the most im- 
portant one—of the entire curriculum 
development program. To this group 
falls the twofold task of outlining in 
a general way the inclusive scope of 
appropriate school experiences for all 
pupils, and of preparing a schedule for 
the sequence of these experiences. The 
scope and sequence of pupil experi- 
ences incorporated into this general 
curriculum pattern should be in har- 
mony with the principles agreed upon 
by the various basic Committees and 
should afford the best conceivable plan 
for achieving the pupil needs, societal 
needs, and other objectives originating 
with these committees. The Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Design must see the 
comprehensive and sequential develop- 
ment of personality from nursery 
school through the adult education 
enterprise. The task is particularly 
difficult because so little has been done 
by entire school staffs to think through 
these inclusive problems of education. 

In the development of a satisfactory 
curriculum design (or scope and se- 
quence), the preliminary statements 
will go through much the same 
process of criticism and refinement as 
the reports of previous committees. 
Statements will go from the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Design to the Cen- 
tral Curriculum Council; back again 
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to the Committee on Curriculum De- 
sign; eventually to the Principals’ 
Council; then to Building Groups; and 
finally, back to the Central Curricu- 
lum Council and the Committee on 
Curriculum Design. This shuttling 
back and forth, for the purposes of 
refinement and of informing the en- 
tire staff of progress, will probably 
take the better part of a school year. 
Once a city-wide agreement can be 
reached on the design of education, 
detailed work from that point on will 
be infinitely more effective. 

The Curriculum Design, once 
agreed upon, will go to the Council 
for Production of Instructional Mate- 
rials by Levels, a council made up of 
the chairmen of seventeen subcom- 
mittees which will be created to 
represent each grade level. Each sub- 
committee on production of curricu- 
lum materials (for instance, five se- 
lected third-grade teachers on a 
subcommittee for Grade III, or five 
selected eleventh-grade teachers on a 
subcommittee for Grade XI) will then 
be responsible for elaborating rather 
fully the “design” as prepared by the 
Committee on Curriculum Design by 
specifying the appropriate learning 
experiences for pupils of the given 
age. Each subcommittee report will 
be reviewed by the Council for Pro- 
duction of Instructional Materials by 
Levels to make sure that no serious 
gaps appear and that no unforeseen 
repetitions occur. After a number of 
months of cooperative work, involv- 
ing criticism of the materials by the 
Central Curriculum Council, the Prin- 
cipals’ Council, and Building Groups, 


.the Council for Preparation of Instruc- 


tional Materials by Levels will have 
produced one volume for each grade 
level, suggesting the curriculum pat- 
terns most appropriate for that grade. 
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These tentative instructional mate- 
rials will then go to the Council for 
Reviewing the Completeness of the Se- 
quence of Learning Experiences. This 
council is to be made up of the chair- 
men of various subcommittees cre- 
ated according to broad subject-matter 
areas. Each subcommittee would be 
made up of teachers and supervisors 
who have special training or interest 
in a given field. For instance, the 
Social Studies Committee might be 
made up of one classroom teacher 
from primary grades, another from 
the intermediate grades, a social studies 
teacher from the junior high schools, 
a social studies teacher from the senior 
high schools, and a supervisor of social 
studies. Subcommittees of this type 
would review the vertical sequence of 
materials in their respective fields, 
from kindergarten through the high 
school and adult classes. They would 
enrich, systematize, and in some in- 
stances, suggest rearrangement of pu- 
pil experiences. As in the case of all 
previous committees, the work of the 
Council for Reviewing the Complete- 
ness of the Sequence of Learning Ex- 
periences would shuttle back and forth 
between the Central Curriculum Coun- 
cil, the Principals’ Council, and Build- 
ing Groups. Eventually, the revised 
materials would go to an Editorial 
Committee for final editing and pub- 
lication. 

This would close one cycle of a 
curriculum development program and 
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the resulting publications could be 
thought of as tentative tools and 
guides to use while a second cycle of 
general staff growth was in process. 
At the extreme left of the chart 
there is a block representing The Pub- 
lic. Continuously, while this program 
of curriculum development is going 
forward, the Central Curriculum 
Council will keep the public informed 
on developments and will invite lay 
participation. It should be noted, 
also, that representatives from the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the 
Board of Education are recognized in 
the block at the bottom of the chart 
which is captioned “Entire Staff.” 
The chief merits of the foregoing 
plan of organization for curriculum 
developments are: 1. Wide staff partic- 
ipation is anticipated. The apparatus 
is provided by which classroom teach- 
ers and administrators throughout the 
system can learn as they work on the 
larger curriculum project and at the 
same time shape the program in the 
light of their understanding and pur- 
poses. This is the democratic method 
in action. 2. The program provides 
opportunity for a contribution both 
by the generalist in personality devel- 
opment (through the Council for Pro- 
duction of Instructional Materials by 
Levels) and by the specialist in sub- 
ject matter (through the Council for 
Reviewing the Completeness of the 
Sequence of Learning Experiences). 

































































































































































THE NORRIS COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


By GLENN KENDALL 


Superintendent of Education, Norris, Tennessee 


a as accepted by the 
Norris educational staff and the citi- 
zens of the town, is a continuous 
process, extending to and serving all 
age groups. To that end, there is 
maintained an educational program, 
beginning with the nursery school 
children at approximately two years 
of age, continuing through the kinder- 
garten, the elementary school, the 
secondary school, and embracing a gen- 
eral adult education service. Among 
these adult services are: a full-time 
library, a motion picture program, 
general shop services, arts and crafts, 
health education, general cultural 
classes, recreational facilities, and in- 
service training, as accounting, typing, 
dictation, etc., for employees of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


The program is planned primarily 
to serve the citizens of the town of 
Norris and approximately one hundred 
twenty-five pupils from a rural area 
near the town. The pupils from out- 
side the town limits come by tuition 
arrangement with the County Board 


of Education. Services have been and 
are being extended into a larger area 
by cooperative arrangements and 
agreements with various agencies. An 
example of this type of service is one 
now in effect in health education. The 
County Board of Education, the 
County Health Department, the State 
Department of Health, and the educa- 
tional program at Norris are cooperat- 
ing in a joint enterprise in health 
education for an area of approximate- 
ly one hundred square miles around 
Norris. 

The educational philosophy which 
governs the program has been stated 
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by the staff in the following tentative 
terms: “The aim of education in Nor- 
ris is to develop healthy, intelligent 
citizens and happy, socially useful 
members of a democratic society. We 
believe this can be done best by hav- 
ing the participants share as much as 
possible in the planning, execution, 
and evaluation of their total educa- 
tional program. ‘This assumes that 
they will take an increasing responsi- 
bility for their work and individual 
development in all their educational 
activities and through life.” 

The following concrete statements 
have been accepted as guides in the 
development of the program: 

1. The curriculum should be cen- 
tered around basic areas of human ac- 
tivity. These basic areas should be 
outgrowths of the needs and interests 
of the participants. In so far as pos- 
sible, the participants should sense and 
express these needs and interests. 

2. There should be core fields of 
instruction adjusted to the needs and 
interests of individuals rather than a 
definite number of separate subjects. 

3. Integration, rather than speciali- 
zation, in the main should be fol- 
lowed. 

4. Commonly designated extracur- 
ricular activities should become a part 
of the regular curriculum. 

5. Subject matter should be used 
as it applies to real life situations; not 
as having virtue in itself. 

6. Functional values, such as ap- 
preciations, ideals, self-direction, etc., 
are perhaps the most important values 
which can be developed and concerted 
effort should be made to insure their 
growth. 
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7. The curriculum should be so- 
ciety-centered rather than  subject- 
centered. 

8. The school should be organized 
throughout for laboratory procedures, 
using the community as much as pos- 
sible for first-hand studies and expé- 
rience. 

9. The guidance program should be 
an integral part of the curriculum 
and of each instructor’s program. 

10. An intensive effort should be 
made to select and to develop a wide 
variety of printed, visual, and other 
objective materials for classroom use. 
Textbooks should be used with due 
regard to their limitations. 

11. Evaluation of work done should 
be practiced by the student as well as 
by the teacher. 

12. Marks, honor rolls, contests, 
and other forms of rivalry and com- 
petition should be eliminated as far 
as possible. 

The organization of work empha- 
sizes the democratic procedure in the 
selection of problems for study. This 
means that pupils and teachers will 
discuss, evaluate, and select problems 
for study in the light of their past 
experiences, their present interest and 
needs, and future plans. This means 
that oftentimes the teachers will have 
to aid the pupil in being aware of 
certain needs and in helping to plan 
all the phases of study and activity 
concerning a given problem. Such a 
plan presupposes an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence which allows for a 
fair consideration of each participant’s 
suggestions. 

One of the classes of eight and 


nine-year-old pupils in the school be- - 


came much interested in the problem 
of electricity. From time to time 
they had heard their families discuss- 
ing the problem, and they had seen 
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the generators at the power house, etc. 
As a result, much interest was mani- 
fested in the entire program of elec- 
tricity. The children discussed the 
uses of the electrical power produced 
at Norris Dam. They built up a 
display of such things as magnets, 
amber rods, iron shavings, and various 
kinds of cloth, and experimented with 
these to discover which held electric- 
ity. By means of experiments, electric 
meters, generators, and electric mo- 
tors were introduced. Finally, a num- 
ber of the pupils constructed small 
electric motors. They set up and 
wired a small house. This not only 
showed the use of electricity in the 
home, but it also served to show how 
electricity could be used in making 
life more satisfactory to all who were 
able to use it. 

The eleven and twelve and thirteen- 
year-old pupils of the school have be- 
come very interested in the cooperative 
program of the community of Norris. 
This group of pupils is organized into 
a cooperative and operates for the 
school and community such things as 
a garden which supplies produce for 
the school cafeteria and the commu- 
nity store, a school store which offers 
for sale all supplies needed in the 
school, a thrift-saving policy for all 
pupils of the school, and a sickness 
and accident policy which guarantees 
time to job holders during their ab- 
sence from school because of sickness 
or accident. The pupils also operate 
a school cafeteria. 

At the senior high school level, the 
problem of malaria has been one which 
has been a matter of concern to health 
authorities in this area. It was made 
more vital by the formation of Norris 
Lake. This recognition of need on 
the part of the students opened up a 
study unit in one of the science classes, 
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and the unit was developed into a 
program of mosquito control for the 
town of Norris and the area imme- 
diately surrounding it. The pupils 
undertook the project as one which 
would last one summer, but it has 
been successfully carried on by the 
students each summer thereafter. Ad- 
vanced pupils of the school are em- 
ployed by the TVA for a few hours 
each week during the summer months. 
During this time they locate places 
where mosquitoes are inhabited, then 
spray and destroy breeding places. 

At the present time all groups ex- 
cept the last two years of the second- 
ary school are working as core groups. 
Opportunities for special activities in 
elective fields are made as needed. 

In the secondary school the work of 
the core groups includes activities 
commonly thought of as belonging to 
such areas as English, social science, 
mathematics, science and home-mak- 
ing, but the work itself will be 
planned around large problems with 
the subject matter fields contributing 
as needed. All types of art expres- 
sion have their place in the activities 
of the group. Typing, agriculture, 
shop, music, and art are fields in which 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades may 
do special work. Latin, French, typ- 
ing, shorthand, shop, mathematics, 
home-making, music, art, and agricul- 
ture are courses which may be elected 
by tenth grade students. Eleventh and 
twelfth grade people all take English 
and social science and elect courses 
from the list given for tenth grade 
students, with the addition of a course 
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in Family Relations. All students in 
the school participate in a health, rec- 
reation, and physical education pro- 
gram. 

Approximately 345 pupils are en- 
rolled in the school program and are 
distributed as follows: ages 2 to 5, 53 
pupils; ages 6 to 11, 99 pupils; sec- 
ondary, 193 pupils. 

An idea of adult participation may 
be had by reviewing some statistics 
from our last monthly report: 

Library, adult circulation. . 2,237 

Recreation, scheduled ac- 

tivities (50 meetings), 
attendance 

Recreation, unscheduled ac- 

tivities, estimated attend- 


Workshop (20 meetings), 
attendance 

Movies, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day 

Accounting, shorthand, etc. 
(23 meetings), attend- 


Crafts (10 meetings), at- 
tendance 

In the development of the program 
the staff has the cooperation of a num- 
ber of educational agencies. Among 
those who have contributed much are 
the Training Division of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the University 
of Tennessee, the Anderson County 
Board of Education, the Tennessee 
State Department of Education, and 
the Commission of Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
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on Is of course nothing new in 
the statement that education has a 
task affecting the institutional life of 
a society, in addition to the task of 
inducting the young into institutional 
living. The American system of free 
tax-supported schools itself was a re- 
sponse to certain social needs and to 
the ideals these needs generated. 

Historians tell us that there were 
at least four basic tasks involved in 
the founding of the American school 
system. One was the need of con- 
solidating into a firm union a group 
of jealous states and sections to at- 
tain a common national patriotism. 
Another was the need of bulwarking 
in the minds of the American people 
a novel form of government in the 
world at that time—that of a self- 
governing republic resting on a writ- 
ten constitution—a system of govern- 
ment then poorly understood by those 
who were to be responsible for giving 
it more than a precarious existence. 
A third need which gave life to the 
American school system was that 
which reflected a reaction from the 
frontier against the inherited class 
system of the Atlantic seaboard, in 
which the body of culture was prac- 
tically denied to the masses of the 
people because of their inability to pay 
the costs of a private education. A 
fourth need was bound up with the 
thought of national progress, for a 
“manifest destiny” was ardently be- 
lieved to be the young republic’s por- 
tion, a destiny which an educated peo- 
ple would help to realize. Such were 
the social tasks of the American school 
system at its inception. 


THE SOCIAL TASK OF EDUCATION 


By PERCY E. DAVIDSON 
Stanford University 


Even after a hundred years these 
tasks remain unfinished, in spite of 
unmistakable advances in the direction 
of their partial fulfillment. For, it 
has still to be demonstrated that these 
tasks have been sufficiently well done 
to carry us through the fateful days 
that seem to lie ahead of us. 

On the side of theory, also, the so- 
cial task of education has been stressed 
—as far back as the time of Plato, at 
least. In the history of our educa- 
tional theory, we had from the founder 
of American sociology, Lester F. 
Ward, a theory of social progress 
resting solidly on a foundation of free 
education, a doctrine which was ac- 
cepted and amplified by many of his 
scientific successors. From John 
Dewey, founder of American experi- 
mentalism, we received a philosophy 
of knowledge combined with the 
thought of an experimental democ- 
racy approaching the future in terms 
of scientific knowledge and reflection, 
and of creative education. These fore- 
runners, in their different ways, and 
their successors have profoundly col- 
ored our current thinking and have 
left us persuaded, in principle, of the 
social or institutional role of educa- 
tion. 

So there is little that is new in the 
general idea that public education has 
a social task. What is new is that, 
under the pressure of a profoundly 
disquieting institutional crisis, we have 
been forced to come down from the 
clouds of sanguine abstraction and to 
confront the stern realities of current 
change. The race, we have been told, 
is now between education and catas- 
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trophe—a remark that first carried a 
note’ of the melodramatic. Recent 
events have given it a more sinister 
meaning. We seem to see some na- 
tions about us in which education has 
already lost the race, so that in our 
hearts we sometimes wonder what the 
outcome is to be in our own case. At 
any rate, our historical sentimentalism 
regarding education is gone for good. 
We know, at last, that the fate of 
nations is bound up with it. 

As a profession we were slow to 
catch the fateful significance of pub- 
lic education, perhaps because of our 
material good fortune and our natural 
youthful optimism. We were not 
without earlier instruction, however. 
The famous cardinal principles hinted 
at the social task of education with- 
out reaching to the core of the matter. 
Education was to be for sound citi- 
zenship, for economic and occupa- 
tional adjustment, for worthy home 
membership, and for the worthy use 
of leisure time—in short, for living 
a good life somehow, somewhere. But 
they neglected to tell us of the actual 
circumstances in which these worthy 
ends were to be realized. Like a blun- 
derbuss, each of these principles dis- 
charged its load into the wide world 
in the hope that some stray shot might 
find a mark. 

But it is with the exact marksman- 
ship of the modern rifle that social 
aims are to be taken today. We now 
know that the circumstances affecting 
any particular line of educational ef- 
fort are specific and particular. We 
no longer hope to affect the social 
scene with rosy aspirations and sweep- 
ing formulae. We see at last that 
efficacious educational programs come 
only after meticulous study of social 
realities in every department of living, 
and of the subtle processes that main- 
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tain and explain them. This has re- 
quired a new addition to our historical 
stock in trade. 

The study which has emerged to 
meet this new need goes under the 
clumsy name of educational sociology. 
As yet it is a puling infant, but a 
lusty one nevertheless, because the 
course of events are in its favor. It 
is still borrowing its sustenance from 
its mother—general social science— 
upon whom it must ever draw for 
much of its guidance. But it is on 
the way to the discovery of its own 
identity and its own problems. 

A solid body of new knowledge 
must be accumulated dealing in detail 
with all the social circumstances af- 
fecting our educational enterprise. It 
must be gathered by sound and au- 
thentic scientific methods. It must 
rise above minutiae and the accumula- 
tion of odds and ends to the level 
of far-reaching social-educational gen- 
eralizations; it must keep in step with 
the authoritative teachings of the mas- 
ters of sociology, economics, and po- 
litical science, and be recognized by 
them not only as authentic knowledge, 
but as highly significant knowledge 
for the direction of public affairs. 

We sometimes speak of social plan- 
ning as if it belonged to the future. 
But social planning is all about us. 
Italy and Germany are planning an 
economy in terms of the peculiar as- 
pirations of their governing groups. 
Russia is planning. So is Sweden and 
Japan and Spain. Even the European 
democracies are beginning to define 
their national plans. The New Deal 
itself, whatever you may think of it, 
is a symptom of planning in our own 
country. New administrations may 
alter its character; no one expects any 
future administration to return to the 
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planlessness of unregulated laissez- 
faire. 

Can it be doubted that modern cul- 
ture is moving slowly into an epoch 
of deliberate social planning. If this 
is so education cannot remain plan- 
less. With the best wisdom we can 
summon, and with all the aid we can 
possibly have from the social sciences 
and from other allied fields, including 





Pupils Study Housing. The Lincoln 
High School students in Evansville, 
Indiana, are studying housing in con- 
nection with a low-rent housing 
project of the United States Housing 
Authority, located near the high 
school. The course is designed to help 
the resident students and others to the 
fullest use of the new housing facili- 
ties. The course, which was developed 
by Charles E. Rochelle, includes a 
consideration of proper health, safety, 
budgeting, and family relations. 


? 


Formal Classes Suspended Two Days 
a Week. The students of North Bend, 
Washington, High School are not re- 
quired to attend formal classes on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. On these 


days they are free to do what is of . 


special interest to them. They may 
attend classes or engage in extra- 
curricular activities. This policy is 
designed to adjust the program of 


INNOVATING PRACTICES 
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the comparative study of nations and 
their cultures, we must endeavor to 
catch the meaning of modern trends 
and to align our programs and prac- 
tices with them. This seems to be 
the essence of the social task of edu- 
cation that confronts us today. Let 
us hope that our resources may not 
fall short of its exactions. 


learning to the individual interests and 
needs of the pupils. Of the hundred 
high school students, eighty-five are 
in the free group. The superintendent 
reports that students work harder on 
Mondays and Wednesdays than on any 
other days. 
7 


Vocational Class Builds a House. A 
building trades class in the Cham- 
paign, Illinois, senior high school has 
built a house valued at $5,500 on a 
lot purchased by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The plans were made by a class 
in architectural drawing. Forty stu- 
dents participated in the actual con- 
struction of the house. When the 
house was completed it was taken 
over by the home economics class 
which decorated and furnished it. A 
committee including the representa- 
tives of the building trades, contrac- 
tors, and the municipal administration 
cooperated in carrying out this project. 





THE INTEGRATION OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


By FRANK ADAMS 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


hee MILWAUKEE State Teachers 
College has been evolving a plan in 
which the former separate courses in 
education, including practice teaching 
that made up the former curriculum, 
are now integrated in one education 
course. This new curriculum has 
much to do with educational psychol- 
ogy, educational measurements, tech- 
niques of teaching, and other educa- 
tion courses, but uses these as aids in 
a new approach in the professional 
training of teachers. This integrated 
course attempts to find that profes- 
sional experience which is of the most 
value to the student in training and 
which has been derived very largely 
from his experience in observation and 
participation in a classroom. Twenty- 
nine college credit hours represent the 
minimum that is required in educa- 
tion. This represents a year’s work 
less three credit hours. This year of 
professional experience is done during 
the junior or senior year. At the 
present time there seems to be a pre- 
vailing tendency to start new groups 
during the middle of the junior year. 

The administrative plan of proce- 
dure is of this nature. Twelve or 
fifteen students are assigned to what 
we call a group director. These stu- 


dents are also assigned to a classroom 
in the campus training school or in 
the near-by city cooperating schools. 
Not more than six students are as- 
signed to a room in the training school 
and not more than three students are 
assigned to a classroom in the neigh- 


boring city schools. The classroom 
teacher and the group director direct 
these students with respect to the ob- 


servation of children and teaching 
procedures. As early as possible there 
is some simple participation by the 
student in some of the activities of 
the room. There is no set time when 
the student begins his actual teaching 
experience. This depends entirely 
upon the individual degrees of readi- 
ness on the part of the students and 
also the particular program in the 
classroom. The student spends approx- 
imately one-fourth of the day in this 
classroom. The group director has a 
daily conference with all of the stu- 
dents of his or her group. The train- 
ing teacher also has conferences with 
those students assigned to her room. 
In some cases this conference with 
the training teacher occurs daily. At 
times the training teacher and group 
director are together in their confer- 
ences with the students. This is very 
desirable, but not always possible. 
There are times when a specialist in 
some particular field may be called 
in, such as a specialist in the teaching 
of reading, or a specialist in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, or a specialist in 
the teaching of social studies. While 
the group director and training teach- 
er take care of the major part of the 
techniques these specialists may be 
called in on special phases of the work. 

All of the student groups are called 
together frequently for a general fo- 
rum which is directed by the head of 
the Education Department. The pro- 
grams of these forum meetings are 
made up of special speakers, panel dis- 
cussions, and general discussions of 
current educational and social prob- 
lems. 
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Perhaps the most fundamental prin- 
ciple involved in this procedure is that 
of providing the student with an op- 
portunity for professional experience 
in the classroom where he comes in 
contact with growing children and 
teaching procedures as a basis for his 
professional thinking and _ reading. 
This experience gives rise to innumer- 
able situations and problems. As we 
explore into these problems and at- 
tempt to solve some of them we need 
to learn of the professional experience 
and thinking of other teachers. There- 
fore our professional reading is de- 
termined very largely by the nature 
of this actual classroom experience. 
This principle should be thought of as 
the most basic in this procedure, but 
not as the only principle which is em- 
ployed. It is quite probable that stu- 
dents have had other professional ex- 
perience outside of the classroom, or 
even may be engaged at the present 
time in some experience which has 
pedagogical values. We, of course, 
try to make use of any worth-while 
professional experience that we find, 
whether it be in the actual classroom 
working with children, the recollec- 
tion of students’ own learning experi- 
ence, the visiting of social institutions, 
the reading of current social problems 
in newspapers and periodicals, experi- 
ence in our fine arts, and so on. In 
the consideration of all of these phases 
however the experience in the class- 
room with children is of the most fun- 
damental importance. 

The Divisions of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation and Elementary Education have 
reached a complete integration of all 


former education courses with the ex-. 


ception of the teaching of art and the 
teaching of music. Since the group 
directors do not feel as well prepared 
in these fields the specialists in those 
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departments take over this responsi- 
bility. The Division of Exceptional 
Education has come as far in their 
integration as to include practice 
teaching, educational psychology, and 
the techniques of teaching. The Di- 
vision of Secondary Education has in- 
tegrated educational psychology, tech- 
niques of teaching, and a course in 
secondary education. The Division of 
Art Education has integrated educa- 
tional psychology and the techniques 
of teaching. The Division of Music 
Education requires its students to take 
the integrated course in secondary ed- 
ucation. 

The writer in directing the profes- 
sional experience of the group assigned 
to him has kept in mind these two 
major aims. First of all, there will be 
an attempt to enlarge the student’s 
social vision for the purpose of seeing 
the contribution education might 
make to our social progress. Second, 
considerable time will be spent in the 
direction of helping the student to 
become better acquainted with chil- 
dren and to recognize the fact that 
the child is a growing organism and 
as we are dealing with the child we 
must recognize not only the nature 
of the developmental stage he is in, 
but must also look at the nature 
of his experience to determine what 
is appropriate and most worth while 
for the particular moment of his 
growth. We need to learn all that 
we can about the scientific study of 
children. There are, of course, a num- 
ber of other aims which are to be 
kept in mind and are for the most 
part related directly or indirectly with 
these two major aspects of the teach- 
er’s work. 

Students are expected to balance 
their time with respect to observation, 
participation, teaching, reading in the 
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library, field trips, and other profes- 
sional experiences. This presents a 
rather new problem to the student at 
first, as his program is much more 
flexible than was that of the older pro- 
gram of class schedules. The student 
finds an excellent learning experience 
here in organization and self-manage- 
ment, which may be more character- 
istic of what the student will find in 
his own professional experience after 
leaving the college. 

This brief description of the plan 
should not be thought of as an exact 
procedure which is employed by all 
groups. However, the main features 
are characteristic. The group direc- 
tors and the training teachers have felt 


First Project of Commission on Teach- 
er Education. The first project of the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
was recently announced by Karl W. 
Bigelow, Director. A clearinghouse 
of information regarding successful 
practices and promising experiments 
will be established. Fifteen collegiate 
institutions and fifteen school systems 
will be invited, within the next few 
months, to work especially closely 
with the Commission. These groups 
will be asked and helped to experiment 
vigorously according to their own 
plans, and to collect and report evi- 
dence as to the results of such experi- 
ments. The participating institutions 
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all along that the plan is evolutionary 
and that we should be on the look- 
out for ways and means of improving 
the training of teachers. No one of 
us would agree that we have at last 
reached the complete answer to the 
problem of planning the best profes- 
sional experience. ‘There is a general 
feeling, however, that we are making 
progress and that the plan has many 
advantages over the older procedure. 
Dr. Neal Billings, director of the Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, made 
a very careful evaluation of the plan 
some time ago and published his find- 
ings in the April, 1936, number of 
Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision. 


and school systems will be nationally 
distributed, will vary as to type, and, 
it is expected, will be outstanding in 
vitality and in desire to experiment 
boldly. The Commission will under- 
take to provide the cooperating insti- 
tutions with opportunities for the 
stimulating interchange of ideas, and 
will try to find other ways of aiding 
them in their efforts to appraise their 
problems, define their objectives, im- 
prove their programs, and test their 
results. The project is made possible 
by a special subsidy of $320,000 re- 
cently made available by the General 
Education Board. 
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EUGENE'S CORE CURRICULUM 


By F. G. MACOMBER 
University of Oregon 


and 
W. H. DUTTON 
Eugene Public Schools 


‘Ie CURRICULUM may consist of a 
body of subject matter to be mastered 
and specific skills to be developed, or 
it may be thought of as consisting of 
the experiences of the pupil-learning 
experiences rather than subject mat- 
ter to be learned. The central com- 
mittee was unanimous in its belief that 
the experience concept should domi- 
nate Eugene’s Curriculum Program. 
Under a subject-matter concept of 
education the core curriculum becomes 
the required subjects. Under an ex- 
perience concept the core curriculum 
consists of those experiences essential 
to developing commonness of ways 
of thinking and living essential to so- 
cial and individual integration. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CORE 
CURRICULUM 


Under a subject-matter concept of 
curriculum development, the organi- 
zation becomes one of determining 
the subjects to be included and the 
sequence of subjects or topics within a 
subject. In developing an experience 
curriculum it becomes necessary to 
work out a type of organization mak- 
ing it possible to develop a curriculum 
of experiences. Two possibilities 
seemed to present themselves. The 
conventional subject - matter areas 
could be maintained, but with em- 
phases upon guiding pupil activities 
rather than teaching the particular 
subject. The other possibility, advo- 
cated by some progressive educators, 
was that of breaking completely away 
from subject-matter areas and ter- 


minology and developing the total 
curriculum as a sequence of major in- 
tegrative units, growing out of life 
situations and extending throughout 
the school life of the individual. 

No matter how willing the teach- 
ers may be to improve their teaching, 
it must be recognized that any great 
modification of teacher procedure 
must be a matter of growth through 
experiencing over a period of years 
rather than mastering a new tech- 
nique and applying it. Above all, the 
modern curriculum is based upon the 
acceptance of changed points of view 
in philosophy and the psychology of 
learning rather than upon any special 
procedure which can be mastered and 
applied. One cannot jump suddenly 
from established ways of thinking and 
doing to something greatly different. 
Consequently, the organization pro- 
posed represents a “pegging in” some- 
where between the two extremes. The 
committee feels that the planned or- 
ganization represents a considerable 
advance over the traditional, highly 
compartmentalized subject-matter or- 
ganization of the past, will make pos- 
sible the development of an experience 
curriculum during the coming decade, 
and yet is not so radically different 
in organization and terminology as to 
result in teacher confusion or organ- 


. ized community opposition. 


The plan sets up learning areas not 
too far removed, so far as terminology 
is concerned, from the subject-matter 
organization of the past. In the ele- 
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mentary school, where teacher prep- 
aration and organization make it pos- 
sible, a considerable portion of the 
pupil’s day will be filled with activities 
developing out of the major units of 
work of the social living area of the 
core. As the pupils progress through 
the school, the other areas emerge 
from the social living area, and are 
organized as areas in themselves, some- 
times correlated with the units of the 
social living area, and at other times 
unrelated. The areas of the core cur- 
riculum are as follows: 

Social Living Area of the Core. 
This is the central and constant part 
of the curriculum. It is organized as 
a sequence of major units of work 
and draws heavily upon all of the 
other areas as desired. This area in- 
cludes what has usually been thought 
of as the social studies, guidance, and 
most of the language arts. It con- 
sumes from one-third to one-half of 
the pupil’s time during the elementary 
years, two hours daily in Grades VII 
through X, and one hour in Grades 
XI and XII. 

Science Area. This area is fused 
with the social living area through 
the seventh grade. A two or three- 
year sequence of life science is being 
developed and will be required in the 
secondary schools, probably through 
Grades VIII, IX, and X. This area 
includes much of health education. 

Mathematics Area. ‘This area is 
fused with the social living area in 
the primary school and is being de- 
veloped as a six-year sequence of social 
mathematics in Grades IV to IX, in- 
clusive. 

Homemaking and Industrial Arts 
Area. This area is fused with the 
social living area during the elemen- 
tary years. A sequence of two or 
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three years is being developed for the 
secondary years. 

Recreation and Aesthetic Area. 
This area includes physical recreation 
(physical education and athletics), 
arts and crafts, music, literature, 
drama, rhythmic activities, etc. Phys- 
ical education is held constant 
throughout the school, with the other 
activities being fused to a considerable 
degree with the social living area in 
the elementary school. (The commit- 


tee is still indefinite as to the final 
organization of this area at the sec- 
ondary level.) 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE CORE 
CURRICULUM 

The Central Curriculum Commit- 
tee found it necessary to determine 
the scope or breadth of the curriculum 
and to establish a sequence of the 
educational experiences. By the term 
“scope” we mean the “what” of the 
curriculum. The scope indicates the 
nature or content of the educational 
program. Sequence refers to the 
“when” or the order in which the va- 
rious experiences should be presented 
and developed. 

If one thinks of the curriculum as 
a body of organized subject matter, 
the scope becomes the required sub- 
jects, and the sequence the order in 
which these subjects and the topics 
within the subjects are to be taught. 
However, if the curriculum is con- 
ceived as consisting of the learning 
experiences of the pupil, the scope of 
the curriculum must be thought of 
in terms of experiencing. ‘The ap- 
proach used by the Eugene committee 
is the so-called “major social func- 
tions” procedure. The general think- 
ing in this approach is approximately 
this. If a given social order is to 
perpetuate and improve itself, it is 
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essential that certain functions be per- 
formed. 

The schools, responsible as they are 
for a large share of the education of 
all the youth, must develop a curricu- 
lum providing continuous experienc- 
ing looking to the development of a 
better understanding of these func- 
tions by the pupil and the ability to 
perform them. Continuous experienc- 
ing in the performance of these basic 
functions, then, becomes the basis for 
the core curriculum of the school. 
The major functions of social living 
accepted by the Central Committee 
consist of the following: conservation 
and protection of organic and inor- 
ganic resources; production of goods 
and services; distribution of goods and 
services; consumption of goods and 
services; transportation; communica- 
tion; recreation; expression of aesthetic 
and spiritual impulses; governance; 
and education. 

The sequence of the curriculum 
must be such that it will make possi- 


Neighborhood Survey Basis for Cur- 
riculum Change. Under the joint 
leadership of four faculty members 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Board of Superintend- 
ents of the New York City Schools, a 
comprehensive study will be under- 
taken of one square mile surrounding 
Public School Five, Edgecombe Ave- 
nue at 141st Street. An effort will 
be made to discover what changes in 


the curriculum may be made to adapt. 


it to the environment of the pupil. 
Investigations will be made of the so- 
cial and economic life of the neighbor- 
hood. Through research and field 
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ble continuous and purposeful expe- 
riencing in the performance of the 
major functions of social living at the 
pupil’s maturation level. Any organ- 
ization for the sequence must be flex- 
ible, must provide for well articulated 
experiences, and insure continuous 
pupil growth along the lines of the 
aims of education. The sequence, de- 
veloped under the caption of “experi- 
ence areas” for the several grade levels, 
for the social living area of the core 
is: Grades I and Il—experiencing in 
the immediate environment (home, 
school, and community); Grades III 
to VII—experiencing in an expanding 
physical, social, and industrial envi- 
ronment; Grades VIII to X—effective 
living in a democratic environment; 
Grades XI and XII—economic, social, 
and political problems of a dynamic 
society. For the guidance of the 
teacher a suggested list of units in 
the social living area was developed 
for each grade. 


work data will be gathered concern- 
ing population, housing, delinquency, 
dependency, broken homes, health, 
recreational facilities, and social serv- 
ice agencies. After consultations with 
institutions in the community, a co- 
operative program will be organized 
with the school as a center. Dr. 
Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, will represent 
the New York school system. The 
cooperating faculty members from 
Teachers College are Wilbur C. Hal- 
lenbeck, Edmund S. Brunner, John K. 
Norton, and Irving Lorge. 


SOCIAL LIVING IN THE CLASSROOM 


By EMMA HOWARD 
J. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Ax EXPERIMENT in fusing Eng- 
lish, the social studies, and science in 
the work of the eighth grade was un- 
dertaken at the J. C. Murphy Junior 
High School in Atlanta, Georgia, at 
the beginning of the current year. 
The idea underlying this plan is to 
give the children information and ex- 
periences which will be an aid in solv- 
ing their problems. The class is as- 
signed to the same teacher for three 
periods a day. Much freedom is al- 
lowed in the work and an opportunity 
is presented for the development of 
initiative on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. 

The work of the entire semester 
was carried on within the framework 
of three large units which have with- 
in them basic elements of social liv- 
ing. They were designed to lead the 
child to an increasing understanding 
of himself and the physical world, and 
to furnish opportunity for his creative 
expression and thinking. The units 
were selected by the class and the 
teacher working together. 

The first unit was centered around 
Transportation which is a vital part 
of daily life. The objectives of the 
work were set forth by the class as a 
whole. In the study of inventions 
and inventors connected with the de- 
velopment of transportation, the stu- 
dent was trained especially in using 
reference books, gathering and organ- 
izing information, and sharing it with 
others through oral and written re- 
ports, make-believe radio broadcasts, 
dramatizations, posters, friezes, and 
the construction of various means of 
transportation. Looking for articles 
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on modern transportation agencies was 
merely a specific way of drawing the 
students’ attention to current news- 
paper and magazine articles. There 
was continuous reference to periodicals 
which should prove far more effective 
than one concentrated period for the 
study of these sources. 

Since Atlanta is the leading trans- 
portation center of the Southeast, the 
class was able to secure first-hand in- 
formation by visiting such places as 
the Atlanta Terminal Station, Chevro- 
let and Ford Motor Company Plants, 
and the Candler Airport. Much sci- 
entific information regarding ma- 
chine, use of power, and development 
of lighting was gained on such trips. 
The oral reports gave the students 
practice in making themselves inter- 
esting to others, possibly by the ef- 
fective use of certain parts of speech, 
which gave color to one’s accounts. 
Getting information from transpor- 
tation agencies called for skill in in- 
terviewing, telephoning, and letter- 
writing. The unit also offered op- 
portunity for developing skill in and 
enjoyment of reading. 

As the work expanded, problems 
within the units became more and 
more complex and consequently there 
appeared within each unit three or- 
ganized investigations, roughly corre- 
sponding to English, social science, 
and science. Several moving pictures 
such as “The Covered Wagon” and 
“The Progress of Transportation” 
were shown in the classroom which 
were an aid in bringing out the his- 
tory of transportation in America and 
the comparison of travel now with 
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that of long ago. Creative writing 
received much attention in this pro- 
gram. 

The second unit of work was based 
on Communication which quite nat- 
urally followed the unit on Transpor- 
tation. The procedure here was sim- 
ilar to that in the preceding unit. 
After the class had made visits to local 
broadcasting stations some of the 
members became interested in making 
broadcasts of their own. One of the 
boys improvised a small radio set and 
microphone by means of which the 
group presented original addresses, in- 
terviews, dialogues, and short skits. 
The entire class listened with much 
interest to the radio programs com- 
ing over local stations. They became 
conscious of various radio-speaking 
techniques by studying the speakers 
whose voices were pleasing. In this 
way they learned what qualities in 
their own voices needed to be im- 
proved so as to develop good speaking 
ability. Much opportunity was af- 
forded in this connection for oral 
and creative expression. Visiting the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
The Atlanta Journal plant, and the 
Bell Telephone Company gave the 
class a chance to gain a great deal of 
scientific information regarding the 
sending of telegrams and the printing 
of a newspaper, as well as the opera- 
tion of the telephone system. Writ- 
ing letters of appreciation to the peo- 
ple who conducted us through the 
plants gave opportunity for increasing 
skill in written expression as well as 
in choice of words. Skill in and 


enjoyment of reading were provided . 


by reading selections from literature 
such as A Message to Garcia, How the 
Good News Was Carried from Ghent 
to Aix. 
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The class divided itself, quite nat- 
urally, into four committees as fol- 
lows: Communication by Good Speech; 
Communication by Writing; Commu- 
nication by Wire; Communication by 
Radio. A chairman was selected for 
each committee, and all materials deal- 
ing with the various phases of com- 
munication were collected and put in 
the classroom with a class librarian 
in charge of checking them out to 
groups as they were needed. One of 
the most interesting activities in con- 
nection with this work was display- 
ing on the bulletin board for class 
observation many types of script, He- 
brew, Greek, Chinese, Scandinavian, 
Gothic, and Roman. The pupils re- 
ported to class on the sign language 
found in Chinese newspapers, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Indian design, Babylo- 
nian cuneiform, architectural decora- 
tions, and all forms of graphic art. 
From the motion picture, ‘Wells 
Fargo,” the students gained a good 
idea of the Pony Express as a means 
of carrying the mail. Comparison be- 
tween this method and the modern 
way was made after a visit to the post 
office had been made. 

The third unit was based on Prob- 
lems of Democracy. Much help was 
received in this part of the work from 
current issues of magazines, daily 
newspapers, pamphlets, and booklets 
dealing with the progress of our city, 
state, and nation. The class subscribed 
to Junior Scholastic magazine, from 
which source valuable current news 
concerning the government was gath- 
ered. News Outline, Every Week, 
and Current Events were other maga- 
zines which were used. Inventions 
and movements in history which have 
affected our democratic way of living 
were brought into the study. A 
Who’s Who list of American leaders 
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in government today was made. Na- 
tional and world news was discussed 
in class each day. Problems confront- 
ing the nation at the present time 
were discussed from news read or seen 
on newsreels. 

Through a study of the European 
troubles an approach was made to a 
consideration of the various existing 
forms of government. Trips were 
taken to the state capitol and the city 
hall to ascertain the phases of gov- 
ernment which were conducted at 
each place. One of the class commit- 
tees traced the history of the idea of 
“freedom for all” from the beginning 
of democracy in Athens down to the 
present day. The conflicts by which 
American freedom was gained were 
studied from the history of our coun- 
try, and patriotic literature was read 
in class. 

Certain institutions were found to 
be the outgrowth of the democratic 
philosophy. The advantages of such 
public institutions as public libraries, 
clinics, parks, hospitals, recreation cen- 
ters, and schools were studied. Much 
information along this line was ob- 
tained by writing to the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce for material. 
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This activity afforded an opportunity 
for improvement in letter-writing and 
written expression. Our duties and 
responsibilities to public servants of 
state, city, and nation, and our share 
in helping with the government of 
our own affairs proved to be interest- 
ing. One of our greatest problems 
of the present day is caring for the 
unfortunate people in our community. 
How Atlanta and other cities are 
meeting this problem provided inter- 
esting study. 

One committee presented a radio 
program on happenings in our own 
city and community which were of 
greatest interest. A chairman or an- 
nouncer was in charge, and discus- 
sions took the form of oral reports, 
addresses, and interviews. Attention 
was given to the scientific uses of 
electricity and their contribution to 
the comfort and convenience of life 
today. 

As a result of their work the stu- 
dents should know their community 
better because the problems studied at 
school were their own problems, and 
because visits made into the commu- 
nity gave first-hand information con- 
cerning life about them. 
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FLORIDA PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM 





IMPROVEMENT 


By H. E. NUTTER and M. L. STONE 
State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida 


‘ie PRESENT secondary school cur- 
riculum as set up in requirements is 
not adapted or adaptable to the great 
mass of students who are now coming 
into our schools. For this reason the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has instituted a program for the 
improvement of instruction especially 
in the secondary school. The chief 
characteristic of the program may per- 
haps be stated as a recognition of at 
least two fields of education in the 
secondary school, namely, general ed- 
ucation and specialized interests. Gen- 
eral education has been conceived to 
be those common experiences that all 
students have in adjusting themselves 
to their environment and through 
which the ideals of the people are pre- 
served. The specialized interests of 
education arise from the special needs 
and abilities of the students and are 
expressed, for example, in pure math- 
ematics, pure sciences, the arts, and 
vocational subjects. 

Several premises have been tenta- 
tively adopted as the foundation stones 
of the new program. It is considered 
essential that the schools assume their 
share of the responsibility in maintain- 
ing the ideals of our nation. In brief, 
the democratic ideal may be charac- 
terized by a society in which there 
are: a desire not only for personal 
success and happiness, but also for the 
happiness and success of others; rec- 
ognition of and love for the inalien- 
able rights such as free speech, unre- 
stricted access to the facts on impor- 
tant questions, the voting franchise, 
the right to worship as one pleases, 
justice, equal protection of the laws, 


and the great triad—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; recognition 
of the right of the people to determine 
the form of government; recognition 
of the right of the people to resort to 
debate, conference, compromise, and 
cooperation instead of force in settling 
public questions; recognition of the 
rights of each individual to a full de- 
velopment of his capacities and abili- 
ties; recognition of the worth of an 
individual regardless of race, birth, 
economic or social status; and finally, 
recognition of the right of an indi- 
vidual to rise as high as his abilities 
and energies will permit. 

The schools must be urged to con- 
duct their procedures in accordance 
with the democratic ideal. Teachers 
must assume their part in planning 
experiences that will carry forward 
the objectives of education. Students 
must have experiences in democratic 
living. Their needs and interests must 
be an integral part of the develop- 
ment of the secondary school curricu- 
lum. 

Thus instruction must be organized 
with respect to the various levels of 
maturity of students in order to in- 
sure their maximum development. Ex- 
perience appropriate to the levels of 
maturity and in keeping with the in- 
terest of the student must be pro- 
vided. This may be referred to as the 
psychological basis of instruction and 
may be said to determine the se- 
quence or order in which experience 
should take place. Since little is 
known about levels of maturity with 
respect to the type of subject mat- 
ter, Florida teachers will need to keep 
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informed as to the results of research 
in this field. Likewise, teachers may 
themselves contribute to a_ better 
knowledge of children’s interests by 
observing and recording evidence of 
interests in their own pupils. 

In order to insure maximum social 
development of the learner, instruc- 
tion must be organized with respect 
to the problems which individuals in 
a democracy face. Importance of so- 
cial sensitivity in the development of 
the school program is recognized as 
a fundamental premise. The duty of 
the school, therefore, is to check con- 
stantly for a balance in the school pro- 
gram between the emphasis to develop 
the individual’s capacities and abilities 
to the maximum and the individual’s 
responsibility for the preservation, im- 
provement, and reinterpretation of the 
democratic society. 

The evaluation of the secondary 
school curriculum is a continuous 
process and includes several types; it 
is not confined solely to written ex- 
aminations. The bulk of the evalua- 
tion is subjective and is done mostly 
in observing of student conduct, with 
the aims of education in mind. 
Through this observation of conduct 
should come the information neces- 
sary for the proper guidance of the 
student. 

A committee working at Peabody 
College in the summer of 1938 de- 
veloped a broad basis for the field of 
general education. ‘The group ana- 
lyzed the scope of the curriculum of 
several state programs and recom- 
mended the following areas: conserv- 
ing human and natural resources— 
caring for our minds and bodies and 
for natural resources; making a home 
—-securing and enjoying a place to 
live; participating in government— 
organizing and controlling all the ele- 
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ments of our lives; engaging in a vo- 
cation—securing an outlet for our 
spiritual and aesthetic feeling; provid- 
ing for recreation—profitably enjoy- 
ing our free time; producing, distrib- 
uting, and consuming goods and serv- 
ices; satisfaction of material wants— 
trying to produce and distribute the 
things people need and want; travel- 
ing, transporting, and communicating 
—transmitting ideas to one another, 
and transporting goods and people 
from place to place. 

The foregoing classifications require 
refinement. It has been felt that 
Florida teachers will find them helpful 
in improving instruction, especially in 
developing a core of socially signifi- 
cant experiences. Careful study of 
them will be invited and teachers will 
be urged to make available to the State 
Department both constructive crit- 
icism of the classifications and pro- 
posals for their specific uses. 

In addition, approaches to these 
tentative major problems have been 
suggested for each grade in order that 
some bridge may be used in chang- 
ing from the traditional curriculum 
to the plan for general education. In 
the future the problem of sequence 
must be considered. For immediate 
experimentation the following is sug- 
gested: Grade VII—a survey of the 
selected areas with special attention 
to the part that nature does to make 
things as they are; Grade VIII—a 
survey of the selected areas with spe- 
cial attention to the part that science 
and invention do to make things as 
they are; Grade [IX—the story of the 
progress of life in the United States; 
Grade X—the story of the progress of 
life in the modern world and our part 
in this development; Grade XI—prob- 
lems of today; Grade XII—problems 
of today. 
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It is the design of the State Depart- 
ment that teacher and student plan- 
ning be utilized as much as possible 
within the suggested framework and 
the suggested sequence in the develop- 
ment of the secondary school curricu- 


lum. Through this planning, it is 
hoped that the curriculum will come 
to be more a product of the individual 
and his environment rather than a 
program of study handed down by a 
committee of adults. 

The program will be developed in 
cooperation with the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Florida, 
which has made the P. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School available as an experi- 
mental center. Two periods a day in 
Grades VII to XII will be devoted to 
the development of this program. The 
basis of the material presented in these 
two periods will be social problems 
cutting across all subject-matter lines. 
Emphasis will be placed on the im- 
provement of instruction and the de- 
velopment of techniques of social liv- 
ing on the part of the students. Rec- 
ords of the unfolding of the general 
plan, the actual classroom situations, 
the descriptions of the total behavior 
of the students, and other pertinent 
information will be kept by the teach- 
ers involved in the new program in 
order that continuous evaluation of 
the program may be possible. Such 
records will also serve as a basis for 
the explanation of the new program 
to those interested. 

During the current school year, a 
small group of schools will be selected 
on a voluntary basis, for the continua- 
tion of the program. The teachers in 


these schools will be guided during this: 


year and the summer of 1939 in the 
preparation of plans for a program 
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that will meet the needs of their sit- 
uations. It is expected that these 
schools will inaugurate this program 
in 1939-1940. 

In addition to attacking the prob- 
lem of the improvement of instruc- 
tion by means of experimental schools, 
the State Department plans to organ- 
ize, during the coming summer, com- 
mittees which will be expected to pre- 
pare general bulletins on the philoso- 
phy of the curriculum, the relation 
of parents to the school, and source 
materials for the improvement of in- 
struction. Surveys of school facilities 
and practices have been proposed and 
will be undertaken during the com- 
ing year. 

There has been established at the 
University of Florida a curriculum 
laboratory in the P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School. The function of the lab- 
oratory is to collect materials for the 
improvement of instruction, to dis- 
seminate information for the assist- 
ance of all schools in the state, and 
especially to encourage the inter- 
change of the results of progressive 
curriculum practices. Summer ses- 
sions of various institutions of higher 
learning are to be available for teach- 
ers who are actively engaged in the 
new program. 

It is the purpose of the State De- 
partment to use every resource avail- 
able in the development of this pro- 
gram. It is recognized as a continu- 
ous program of improvement and one 
that involves as many individuals as 
may be brought within the scope of 
the plan. It is agreed that all people 
engaged in any phase of education in- 
cluding both administrative work and 
classroom teaching must contribute to 
the development of the plan. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By C. O. ARNDT 
Northwestern University 


he THE fall of 1937 the Northwest- 
ern-Evanston unit was established in 
the Evanston Township High School. 
The conditions under which the gen- 
eral language course was set up were 
such as to invite a new approach to 
the study of foreign language. 

When the first freshman class of 
one hundred twenty students was ad- 
mitted to the experimental unit, no 
provision had been made for any of 
the traditional courses which are re- 
quired for college entrance. Effort 
was made to set up conditions which 
would be favorable toward the devel- 
opment of a curriculum which would 
maximally meet the needs and inter- 
ests of the students concerned. An 
inventory of students’ interests re- 
vealed the fact that a large number 
wished to study foreign language. The 
languages requested were Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish. Due 
to the orientation of the staff mem- 
bers of the experimental unit, it was 
not thought to be desirable to set up 
conventional courses in this experi- 
mental situation, and it became the 
job of the writer to work out this 
problem. 

In discussing the nature of the pro- 
posed course with the seventy-five 
students who enrolled in the course, 
the following activities and procedures 
were thought to be both valuable and 
interesting to the class: 1. to devote 
an equal amount of time to the study 
of Latin, French, German, and Span- 
ish; 2. to make as many contacts as 
possible with the cultures of the peo- 
ple of Rome, France, Germany, and 
Hispania through the medium of the 
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English language (biography, fiction, 
history, art, music, folk dancing, dra- 
matics, radio, motion pictures, and 
other areas were to be brought into 
the picture at appropriate times); 3. 
to afford students the opportunity to 
learn to read simple stories in each 
of the above languages (pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary were not to be 
studied separately, but developed 
through reading. Translation and 
grammar were to be used only when 
definitely needed for purposes of classi- 
fication. Reading for thought was to 
be striven after from the outset); 4. 
to afford the opportunity to students 
to try out each of the languages be- 
fore deciding which one would be 
most interesting and valuable to him 
for future study; 5. to determine 
whether students possessed linguistic 
ability after working with real lan- 
guage situations; and 6. to study the 
history of the English language and 
observe how it has been enriched and 
expanded through the help of the va- 
rious foreign languages. 

In recalling the activities that were 
apparently of greatest interest to the 
students, the following stand out: the 
singing of folk songs and the dancing 
of folk dances, the reading and dis- 
cussion of national epics such as the 
Aeneid and the Niebelungenlied, the 
construction of puppets and the per- 
formance of puppet plays, the reading 
of simple stories in the various foreign 
languages. Mention should also be 
made of the interest manifested by 
the class when opportunity was af- 
forded to meet a living Frenchman, a 
Chinese, and a German and to ask 
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them many questions that had devel- 
oped a class discussion. 

A word might be said about mate- 
rials which were employed during the 
year. Books dealing with biography, 
fiction, and national epics were readily 
secured through the public library. 
Direction in art, music, and folk 
dancing was provided by teachers of 
these subjects who were invited to 
participate in the work of the class at 
different times during the year. The 
graded readers which are published by 
the D. C. Heath Company were used 
for basic reading. Songbooks in Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish which 
contain both words and music for 
about thirty folk songs were secured 
from the Thrift Press, Ithaca, New 
York, at the very nominal price of ten 
cents per copy. A wealth of valuable 
current material was found in news- 
papers, magazines, and the radio. The 
Cumulative Index of the National 
Geographic Magazine alone contains 
references to a veritable gold mine of 
well-written and richly illustrated ar- 
ticles about the countries studied. 

The distribution in enrollment of 
the seventy-four students who had 
studied General Language during the 
preceding year was as follows: twenty- 
three registered for French, thirty for 
German, eleven for Spanish, four for 
Latin. Six students did not continue 
the study of a foreign language. 

The following year the writer again 
offered a course in General Language 
and worked with those students who 
registered for German in September. 
The emphases in the German work are 
placed upon a study of contemporary 


Germany and upon the cultural con-: 


tributions which it has made to our 
country during the past. What as- 
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pects of culture will be studied is not 
predetermined, but planned by stu- 
dents and teacher in such a way as to 
meet the needs and interests of the 
members of the class. Thus far read- 
ing, art, music, and dramatics have 
been brought into the classroom at 
various times. At present the students 
are showing great interest in such 
books as The Nazi Primer and Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf, both of which af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for the 
study and evaluation of propaganda. 
During the earlier part of the semes- 
ter, the study of Humperdinck’s 
opera, Hansel and Gretel, proved fas- 
cinating. A skit, based upon the 
witch scene, was worked out by mem- 
bers of the class and done in English 
while the entire class sang the leading 
songs in German and joined in the 
dances. Later the class saw the opera 
at the Civic Opera House in Chicago. 
A Christmas playlet in which the class 
expressed its conception of a German 
Christmas was performed before the 
holidays. 

In the language work per se em- 
phasis is placed upon reading for 
thought. Grammar is not taught ex- 
cept when needed to clarify what is 
being read. About half of the students 
of the class read by themselves or in 
small groups during most of the hour. 
They are brought together at different 
intervals for discussion, joint reading, 
and practice in pronunciation. 

The potential contributions of for- 
eign language study to general educa- 
tion have thus far not been given suf- 
ficient serious thought by language 
teachers. In the Northwestern-Evans- 
ton experimental unit students are 
beginning to see the potentialities of 
vitalized foreign language study. 





SURVEY OF GENERAL AIMS OF EDUCATION 


By FELIX H. ULLRICH 
University of San Antonio 


A REVIEW of recent curriculum 
literature shows that during the past 
two decades many attempts have been 
made to restate the general aims of 
education. The same has been true of 
the aims assigned to the several school 
administrative units. A review of ed- 
ucational writings also shows that the 
publication of the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education in 1918 ini- 
tiated many attempts to reconstruct 
the aims of education in terms of 
modern school practices. 

An examination of representative 
statements of general aims of educa- 
tion as advanced by forty-six recent 
curriculum writers reveals eighty-nine 
different aims of education. It ap- 
pears evident that all of the writers 
agree that education should attempt 
to accomplish two main purposes, 
namely, provide opportunities which 
will enable the pupil to (1) make 
maximum individual growth, and (2) 
render maximum service to society. 
Stated in another way, general aims 
of education center around the sanc- 
tity of the individual and the promo- 
tion of the general welfare. With 
respect to the general welfare, the 
aims clearly indicate or imply the pro- 
motion of the general welfare in a 
constantly changing society in an 
American democracy. In order to ac- 
complish these two major purposes of 
education, schools should, according 
to curriculum writers, attempt to pro- 
vide opportunities which lead to the 
development of health, social effi- 
ciency, moral integrity, citizenship, 
mastery of needed skills, worthy use 
of leisure, desirable attitudes and ap- 
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preciations, happiness, reverence for 
spiritual values, practical efficienty, 
personality, and mental efficiency. 
Recent statements of elementary 
school aims, junior high school aims, 
and senior high school aims were ana- 


lyzed. According to these statements: 


1. The aims which are peculiar to all of 
the three school administrative units are: 
health, mental efficiency, social efficiency, de- 
sirable appreciations and attitudes, moral in- 
tegrity, worthy use of leisure, worthy home 
life, and civic responsibilities. 

2. The aims which are peculiar to the ele- 
mentary school are: command of fundamental 
processes, foundation for secondary education, 
and practical activities common to all. 

3. The aims which are peculiar to the 
junior high school are: meeting individual dif- 
ferences, continuance of elementary education, 
pre-vocational training, economy of time, 
exploration and guidance, and retention of 
pupils. 

4. The aims which are peculiar to the sen- 
ior high school are: preparation for college, 
occupational specialization, continuance of 
exploration and guidance, and cultural prep- 
aration. 

The following tentative statement 


of aims represents an attempt to sum- 
marize the stated aims of education as 
found in recent educational writings: 


Elementary Level 

1. To give each child an opportunity to 
master and understand the skills which are 
essential for a fuller participation in his daily 
worth-while activities as well as for all of 
his future education. 

2. To give each child an opportunity to 
gain such information and knowledge which 
is adapted to his age and ability and which 
is most essential for his daily life and for 
his future education. 

3. To give each child an opportunity to 
develop wholesome health and recreative hab- 
its, appreciations, attitudes, and _ interests 
which are satisfying at the time and which 
will be maintained and developed in the fu- 
ture. 

4. To give each child an opportunity to 
satisfy his wants and needs as an individual 
and as a member of a group, to the extent 
that his individuality may be expressed in 
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worth-while activities while he is developing 
as a responsible member of a group. 

5. To give each child an opportunity to 
develop an understanding of the need of, and 
desire for, rendering service in order that he 
may help to make this world a better place 
in which to live. 


Junior High School Level 

1. To give each pupil an opportunity to 
perfect and apply the skills and knowledges, 
gained previously, to new situations which are 
adapted to his age and ability. 

2. To give each pupil an opportunity to 
gain new skills and knowledges which are 
essential for his present and future education 
and which will enable him to participate 
more fully and effectively in typical life 
situations. 

3. To give each pupil an opportunity to 
maintain old and develop new wholesome 
health and recreative habits, appreciations, at- 
titudes, and interests which are satisfying to 
him and which will function in and outside 
of the school. 

4. To give each pupil an opportunity to 
explore the general fields of knowledge to the 
extent that he may be more wisely guided 
into the experiences for which he manifests 
interest and fitness. 


Cooperative Evaluation in Six Labora- 
tory Schools. A cooperative program 
of evaluation of the laboratory school 
which originated at the University of 
Florida through the P. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School now includes the fol- 
lowing schools: University Schools at 
the Universities of Kentucky and 
Michigan; the Demonstration High 
School at University of West Virginia, 
the Matthew-Whaley School at the 


College of William and Mary; the . 


Peabody School at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville; and 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida. This program 
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5. To give each pupil an opportunity to 
Participate in old and new social activities; 
to maintain and develop the desire to accept 
responsibility for rendering service to the 
school, the home, and the community. 


Senior High School Level 

1. To give each student an opportunity to 
use the skills and knowledge, gained pre- 
viously, for more intensive study in the fields 
of knowledge which are particularly adapted 
to his needs, desires, interests, and abilities. 

2. To give each student an opportunity to 
maintain old and develop new health and 
recreative habits, appreciations, attitudes, and 
interests, which today and in the future 
will function in typical life situations. 

3. To give each student an opportunity to 
participate in those experiences which he, his 
parents, and the school believe will be of 
maximum benefit as a preparation for a voca- 
tional and/or cultural life. 

4. To give each student an opportunity to 
participate in old and new social relationships 
to the extent that he will accept his respon- 
sibility as an American citizen in an ever- 
changing society. 

5. To give each student an opportunity to 
express his individuality to such an extent 
that his abilities will be developed with max- 
imum personal satisfaction and gain. 


is designed to evaluate the work of 
these six schools as far as it can be 
done cooperatively and with the re- 
sources available. The representatives 
of the different schools met to study 
their common problems. As a result 
of this, they have already issued one 
bulletin devoted to outstanding prac- 
tices in six schools. The program also 
includes the study of changes in the 
same children year by year; the devel- 
opment of means of evaluating social 
behavior or social relationships of chil- 
dren. The group is being assisted by 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. 





A COMMUNITY-WIDE 
RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


By WALTER SCOTT 
and 
LLOYD A. ROCHFORD 

Long Beach (California) Public Schools 

In the report of the Curriculum 
Research Committee of the College 
Physical Education Association are 
listed five major criteria in evaluating 
commonly used gymnastic and ath- 
letic activities. One of these is quoted 
as having direct application to the 
subject of this article: “The contribu- 
tion to the development of recrea- 
tional skills that have a distinct func- 
tion as hobbies for leisure time hours, 
both during school and in after-school 
life.” 

It is not the purpose here to discuss 
the physical education curriculum fur- 
ther than to point out the place rec- 
reational values are assuming in the 
fast-developing progressive thought of 
present-day educators. In the attempt 
to keep pace with this modern tend- 
ency, it should be gratifying to find 
instances where the entire municipal 
organization is set up to cooperate 
with the school in the effort to pro- 
mote recreational interests and where 
the physical education department of 
the school is entrusted with the direc- 
tion of public recreation both school 
and municipal. Such a plan is in 
effect in Long Beach, California, and 
is now in its ninth year of successful 
operation. 

In 1929 the people of Long Beach 
adopted a charter amendment provid- 
ing for coordination of school and 
municipal recreational areas and facil- 
ities and setting up a Recreation Com- 
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mission. By virtue of their offices the 
City Manager and the Superintendent 
of Schools are members of this board. 
The City Council elects one of its 
members to the Commission and the 
same procedure is followed by the 
Board of Education. Five citizens 
having no official connection with 
either the municipal or school admin- 
istration complete the nine members. 

The charter also provides that the 
Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the city schools is the Di- 
rector of School and Municipal Rec- 
reation. Thus the plan is one under 
which the Recreation Commission is 
a policy-forming body bringing to- 
gether the municipality, schools, and 
citizenry at large so that harmony and 
cooperation is at all times evident and 
recreational affairs are conducted in a 
manner suitable to the best interests 
of the entire community. A notice- 
able result has been the avoidance of 
duplicated facilities and the equal dis- 
tribution of areas throughout the city. 
That this plan effects economy in op- 
eration is also to its credit. 

Inasmuch as the administrative 
functions are under the Director of 
Health and Physical Education of the 
schools, recreational activities and op- 
portunities are coordinated with the 
needs of the school children of the city 
in a practical manner. The best aims 
of the physical education program in 
its relation to recreational and cul- 
tural advancement are carried forward 
through the stages of school life and 
the carry-over values are made prac- 
tically effective in adult life. 

For example, those who complete 
their public school education and de- 
sire to play basketball are provided 
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such an opportunity in the adult bas- 
ketball leagues organized by the Rec- 


reation Commission. And the same 
thing is true in the case of other 
sports. The effort made in school ac- 
tivities to inculcate the qualities of 
good sportsmanship and good citizen- 
ship are not sacrificed in the adult 
program, which at its source of direc- 
tion is interested in developing these 
same qualities. Following school years 
the young people who find enjoyment 
in choral singing are provided an op- 
portunity in an Alumni Chorus spon- 
sored by the Recreation Commission. 
Shopwork, handcraft, hobby interests, 
and many other activities fostered in 
school years find similar carry-over 
opportunities. 

A problem of the modern city has 
always been the free hours of children 
after school and on holidays when 
chores and home duties, once a part 
of child life, are no longer demanded. 
At least a partial solution can be 
found in maintaining an after-school 
and vacation school playground pro- 
gram. It will be apparent that the 
coordinated plan of public recreation 
simplifies this problem greatly. 

In recent years we have had the 
Works Progress Administration rec- 
reation projects, designed to provide 
employment for those who have been 
displaced by the economies made nec- 
essary in depression times. Counties 
and municipalities are the approved 
sponsors of these projects. Here again 
it has been found that the Long Beach 
coordinated plan is most effective. 
Under this plan our schools share in 
the assistance provided by Works 
Progress Administration 
workers, and without any sacrifice of 
standards. Without practical and le- 
gally established coordination this re- 
sult might be very difficult to achieve. 
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In this unified system, the mu- 
nicipality undoubtedly gains much 
through the use of school gardens, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, athletic 
fields, musical instruments, and play- 
grounds. On the other hand, it has 
been possible for the schools to do 
much more in maintaining an active 
playground program than would be 
the case without the city’s help or, 
possibly worse, with the city’s out- 
right competition. The school sum- 
mer vacation playground program af- 
fords an example. A program was 
carried on at twenty-three school 
grounds of the city under the direc- 
tion of Board of Education accredited 
play directors. But the program also 
had the services of the several divi- 
sions of the municipal recreation set- 
up, which provided leadership and fa- 
cilities for a list of special activities. 
Playground ball was organized with 
eighty teams on the various school 
grounds which formed three leagues 
and played a season of games leading 
up to district and an all-city cham- 
pionship. This was directed by the 
manager of playground athletics of 
the Recreation Commission and cor- 
responded in every respect with the 
rules and standards of the school play- 
grounds. Other municipal facilities 
available for school use include parks, 
clubhouses, swimming pools, beaches, 
picnic areas, baseball diamonds, and 
costume service. Records show that 
the Costume Room maintained by the 
Recreation Commission checked out 
1,932 costumes and 214 stage prop- 
erties to the schools in the past twelve 
months. 

Examples might be added in consid- 
erable number, but enough has been 
written to indicate the mutual values 
to schools and the municipality accru- 
ing from the coordinated recreation 
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plan. The point is that when the gen- 
eral public is brought in through rep- 
resentation so that it has a hand in 
recreational affairs, and when the mu- 
nicipal government is drawn into ac- 
tive cooperation with the schools, the 
objectives of the physical education 
leaders of the schools and the recrea- 
tion leaders of the city or Recreation 
Commission, stand a better chance of 
being understood and the possibilities 
for carrying them through are greatly 
enhanced. 
1 


THE CURRICULUM APPROACH 
TO SUPERVISION 


By DOROTHY NEUBAUER 


Curriculum Director, Cicero (Illinois) 
Elementary Schools 


In the development of a curricu- 
lum, supervision is significant only 
when it functions in such manner as 
to improve the quality of the curric- 


ulum. We cannot define supervision 
nor indicate its function apart from 
our educational philosophy and our 
conception of the curriculum. 
Briefly and broadly, the philosophy 
of the Cicero schools may be stated in 
this wise: Education is for life. Life 
is in the present as well as in the fu- 
ture. To live fully requires the at- 
tainment, within individual limita- 
tions, of an understanding of life, and 
the acquisition of the character, infor- 
mation, and skills needed to meet its 
problems. We are committed to de- 
mocracy as a way of life, and it must 
follow, therefore, that education is in 
and for the democratic way of life. 
What sort of curriculum will con- 
tribute most to the realization of these 
broad aims? The whole range of hu- 
man experience is the source of our 
material, and selection becomes im- 
perative. We must choose, with such 
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discrimination and discernment as is 
ours, those elements that will contrib- 
ute most to education as we conceive 
it. We must be alert to recognize ele- 
ments of permanence as well as ele- 
ments of change, and we must some- 
how provide for revision as the need 
arises. 

Who is to participate in the crea- 
tion of this curriculum? It seems 
almost a foregone conclusion that the 
teacher should have an important part 
in this process. It seems apparent that 
the teacher who is in a position to 
make the most intelligent use of the 
curriculum is the one who has shared 
in the formulation of an educational 
philosophy and in the development of 
a curriculum consistent with that phi- 
losophy. Furthermore, the classroom 
teacher, with her close contact with 
the child and the problem of his guid- 
ance and development, is in a position 
to make invaluable contributions that 
it would be most unwise to ignore. 

In the Cicero schools, the teachers 
function in committee groups. In the 
selection of these committees, we keep 
in mind the needs of the district as a 
whole, special interests and special 
abilities of contributing teachers, and 
special needs of particular teachers. 
It may well be that a teacher, whose 
contribution at this stage will be of 
little value to her committee and to 
the district, will benefit immeasura- 
bly from contact with the viewpoints 
of others in her group. While, in 
general, committees are selected by one 
who has a broad view of the needs of 
the district and an understanding of 
the particular capacities and needs of 
the teachers, the suggestions and re- 
quests of teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors are given careful considera- 
tion. 
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The committees carry on their work 
as they see fit, making use of every 
available aid. The final work of the 
committee, which passes through the 
hands of the chairman before being 
sent to the central office, is expected 
to represent the best thought of the 
group. The editorial revisions are 
made largely by one individual who 
keeps in close contact with committee 
chairmen. Because the time that 
teachers have to put into this work 
is limited, as well as because of varia- 
tions in ability to express themselves, 
we do not expect that every teacher 
will turn in a finished product. The 
editorial check helps to smooth out 
the rough spots and to insure con- 
sistency, to the extent that that is de- 
sirable, with contributions in other 
fields. It helps, too, to make sure that 
the material, both in intent and in 
wording is in harmony with the edu- 
cational philosophy of the district. 
Editorial revisions are considered with 
the committee chairman, and with the 
committee as a whole if deemed de- 
sirable. 

After this point has been reached, 
material is mimeographed and sent out 
to the teachers. As the material is 
put into use, many valuable sugges- 
tions come from the teachers and 
modifications are made as they seem 
advisable. 

Where, in this process of the devel- 
opment of a curriculum, does supervi- 
sion come in? Supervision, regarded 
as guidance and direction, is present 
every step of the way. But it does 
not reside exclusively in one or two 
individuals bearing the title of super- 
visor; it is exercised by all who are 
capable of giving help. Supervision 
is present in the selection of the com- 
mittees. It is present in the function- 
ing of committees when guidance is 
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accepted from every source that can 
supply it—from the experience of 
teachers, from the contributions of 
children, from principals, from special 
supervisors, from university classes 
and instructors, from every source 
that has help to give. Supervision is 
present in the editorial checking when 
guidance is given in the final shaping 
and wording of curriculum materials. 
And certainly supervision is present 
when teachers, out of their experience 
in working with the material pro- 
duced, give suggestions for revision. 

It seems that it is only as we view 
supervision in the light of some such 
background as this that we can define 
it in terms that will have significance. 
As it relates to the curriculum, su- 
pervision may be regarded as the guid- 
ance which every participating indi- 
vidual gives, to the best of his ability 
in the field of his greatest usefulness, 
to the end that the joint product of 
his labors and those of his associates 
shall represent the best possible con- 
tribution to education. 


7 


SALVAGING CURRENT SOCIAL 
MATERIALS 


By RONALD B. EDGERTON 
University of Wisconsin High School 


When a utilitarian looks at the text- 
book he is astounded at what isn’t 
there. He would like it to be up to 
the minute, but is bewildered by the 
problem of making it so. His stu- 
dents crave materials in tune with the 
times. Like Simians, starving in a 
tree full of cocoanuts, they find them- 


‘selves surrounded by readings rich in 


recency, but ordinarily lacking in 
form fitted to the classroom. How 


bridge this gap between the text and 
tomorrow? 
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The answer is simplicity itself. 
Build a topical library from week to 
week. Good sources are “Readers Di- 
gest,” “Magazine Digest,” “Commen- 
tator,” “Consumers Digest,” “Scholas- 
tic Magazine,” “Our Times,” etc. 
Check the topics you desire while 
browsing through these periodicals. 
These can be torn out, placed within 
a folded piece of ordinary bond paper 
(used or new), stapled twice and la- 
beled according to original title or 
unit topic title as you will. An hour 
or two each week will be sufficient 
to enrich the topic supply substan- 
tially. Student aid can be enlisted 
once the articles have been checked 
and if N. Y. A. help is available the 
library grows rapidly. The only tools 
needed are single-edge razor blades, 
eight and one-half inches by eleven 
inches paper, and an ordinary stapling 
machine. 


What is true of magazine articles 
is also true of source books, where 
only one copy is available for an en- 


tire class. By slitting these books 
from top to bottom just inside the 
front and back covers the binding is 
neatly removed. The chapters desired 
can then be separated and stapled as 
topics. Too often we clutter up li- 
brary shelves (in class and out) with 
books whose sole excuse for being is 
a choice chapter, section, or two. Why 
frighten students by such imposing 
volumes when the material to be read 
can be made available in simple book- 
let form? With school library budg- 
ets cut to the bone, classroom teach- 
ers are faced with the great problem 
of making one or two copies of out- 
standing books available to classes of 
thirty or more. With such copies cut 
up into logical topics or divisions they 
can be made available to as many stu- 
dents as there are topics. Books like 
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“Plain Talk” (Studebaker), ‘Your 
Money or Your Life” (Seldes), “You 
Can’t Do That” (Seldes) , “Boss Rule” 
(Salter), “Great Game of Politics” 
(Kent), “Tyranny of Words” 
(Chase), and books by Van Loon are 
cases in point. Many books on class- 
room shelves are out-dated copies of 
old texts which collect dust and oc- 
cupy space worthy of better use. 
These can be checked through for 
maps, illustrations, tables, cartoons, 
etc., which can be cut and reassem- 
bled into usable atlases, picture fold- 
ers, and data booklets for interpreta- 
tive exercises. 

Do I hear you object that it is im- 
possible to have this material handy 
when you want it? Or is it a matter 
of lack of filing space? These prob- 
lems are real, but not insurmountable. 
When sufficient topics have been sta- 
pled you will perhaps want to reassem- 
ble them according to your units of 
instruction. These can then be num- 
bered according to your own system 
of filing and placed inside one of the 
whole book covers (stapled fold out) 
from which you removed the text 
materials. A rubber band will keep 
them neatly secure. The end of the 
“new book” can then be labeled with 
the unit title, as ‘Madison Commu- 
nity,” a typed index can be pasted 
on the cover and the “book” set on 
the shelves. Thus one “volume” will 
have within its covers a wealth of re- 
cent materials which otherwise would 
be scattered all over kingdom come. 

Just think of the possible volumes 
in your “new library”’—‘Housing,” 
“Consumer Cooperatives,” “Our Com- 
munity,” “Philosophies of Life,” “War 
and Peace,” “Vignettes of History,” 
“Labor,” “Politics,” “Cartoons of the 
Day,” “Current Maps,” “Civil Lib- 
erty,” “Pictorial Who’s Who,” “Be- 
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hind the Headlines,” “Documents of 
the Day,” “Women Leaders,” ad in- 
finitum. 

Is it necessary to indicate probable 
uses of such material? A suggestion 
about some procedure. A series of 
provocative topics can be used to mo- 
tivate a new unit, to develop it, to 
stimulate discussion, to illustrate its 
ramifications, to bring into focus 
varied and controversial points of 
view, to provide free reading, theme 
criticism, studies in nature of proof, 
generalizations and basic assumptions, 
to encourage familiarity with maga- 
zine, book, and periodical sources, to 
break the ice for the timid or review 
an entire book in a period or two. 
The topics might be labeled “Your 
Nickel’s Worth,” “Minutemen,” 
“Viewpoints,” or “The Gist of It”— 
the possibilities are far from exhaust- 
ed. The students enjoy this current 
material immensely. Let them in on 
it and they will do much of the work 
involved in its collection. 

Here is a method for making cur- 
rent social materials available for im- 
mediate classroom use. It is one means 
of building into the curriculum the 
history which is daily in the making. 
It offers emancipation from out- 
dated copyright materials, narrows the 
gap between the reference shelf and 
immediacy, and makes magazines earn 
their keep. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS FOR 
COMMUNITY STUDY 


By WILLIAM B. BROWN 


Director, Secondary Curriculum Section, 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


To implement the new curriculum 
program providing for a study of 


community life in junior high school 
Social Living classes of Los Angeles, 
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the following materials are now avail- 
able or in preparation. 

A series of illustrated handbooks is 
now being prepared by a Works Prog- 
ress Administration research project 
under the supervision of the Second- 
ary Curriculum Section for classroom 
use. They will present appropriate 
materials for the study of community 
life with respect to: The Civic Center, 
leading industries in Southern Califor- 
nia, art, music, dramatic and scientific 
centers, Los Angeles water supply, 
transportation and communication, 
city government, parks, and recrea- 
tions. Each is being written with 
consideration given to the historical 
background and development, the 
functions, activities, location, impor- 
tance, and general description of the 
agency or institution. A list of re- 
view questions, suggested activities, 
and a glossary are included in each 
booklet. 

A text on Los Angeles and vicinity 
has been prepared by a member of the 
school department staff and will be 
available in sets for school use next 
semester. 

A committee of teachers in coopera- 
tion with the Secondary Curriculum 
Section has prepared a series of eight 
units covering recreation, education, 
government, communications, trans- 
portation, fine arts, history, industry, 
commerce, and social arts, for the 
study of “Our Los Angeles Commu- 
nity” in Grade VIII. These are now 
available. 

The Secondary Curriculum Section 
in cooperation with the Visual Educa- 
tion Section has arranged for the 
making of a series of ten motion pic- 
tures to include the following centers 
of interest: the Los Angeles Civic 
Center; parks, recreation centers, and 
gardens; the Los Angeles harbor area; 
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transportation; leading industries of 
our community; colleges and univer- 
sities; observatories, planetariums and 
museums; dramatics and motion pic- 
tures (Hollywood Bowl, Greek Thea- 
ter, philharmonic, etc.); agriculture 
—San Fernando Valley, etc.; the new 
China Town. 

Additional materials are being pre- 
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pared by the Visual Education Sec- 
tion for use in junior high school com- 
munity study. These materials in- 
clude six Los Angeles city maps, six 
replicas of the Los Angeles Civic Cen- 
ter, and six relief maps of the state 
of California. Each is constructed 
of wood and carries a descriptive leg- 
end. 
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CLEMENT, JOHN ApDDISON—Educa- 
tional Significance of Analysis, Ap- 
praisal, and Use of Textbooks in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Champaign, Illinois: Daniels Press, 
1939. 260 pp. $2.75. 

The author of this publication 
places primary emphasis upon the anal- 
ysis, the appraisal, and the use of text- 
books and other materials of instruc- 
tion available in schools today. He 
develops this emphasis from certain 
basic assumptions. Thoughtful teach- 
ers do formulate a philosophy of edu- 
cation and a statement of aims to 
give intelligent direction to the prep- 
aration of significant learning situa- 
tions for their pupils. In the light 
of the philosophy and aims thus for- 
mulated, it is possible for these teach- 
ers to analyze, to appraise, to select, 
and to use textbooks and other 
materials of instruction essential to 
learning. Among these activities, the 
use which teachers, and consequently 
pupils, make of the materials available 
is of greatest importance to learning. 
In most instances pupil use is deter- 
mined by the activities of the teacher 
who adopts certain methods of in- 
struction to guide the pupil into ex- 
periences which involve the use of the 
materials selected. In fact, the meth- 
ods of the teacher and the subject 
matter he uses are inseparable—the 
former is merely a means of providing 
satisfactory pupil experiences which 
include the use of the latter. 

Criteria basic to the evaluation of 
materials of instruction may be of two 
types: those applicable to all subject- 
matter areas; and those applicable to 
only one area. To mingle the two 
types will lead to an inaccurate and 
confused evaluation. Important cri- 
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teria include the individual needs, abil- 
ities, and interests of pupils; philoso- 
phy and aims; library facilities; super- 
visory practices; community and en- 
vironmental factors; scope and nature 
of subjects included in the course of 
study; methods of instruction used; 
and qualifications of teachers. 

Consideration of these criteria re- 
veals that both textbooks and the 
newer non-textbook materials of in- 
struction are important. The choice 
of a middle path, which process in- 
volves the use of both types of mate- 
rial, and the avoidance of an over- 
worship of either, will usually result 
if the principle criterion of selection 
is always that of maximum use by 
the pupil. 

In the opinion of the present writer, 
this book should prove to be of tre- 
mendous value to all who are con- 
cerned with the selection and use of 
materials of instruction. It furnishes 
a clear guide out of the maze which 
has developed as a result of the vo- 
luminous mass of materials now avail- 
able in nearly every instructional 
area. Some of us are a bit appraisal 
shy due to the ridiculous extremes to 
which authors have resorted in mech- 
anizing the process. No indication of 
such is apparent in this book. The 
title of the book might well be mod- 
ified since it appears to indicate only 
one phase of the content considered. 
Perhaps it would be appropriate to 
suggest, “The selection, use, and place 
of materials of instruction in the 
Throughout the 
book the total learning situation occu- 
pies the stage, and the cast consists 
of elements essential to learning. Ma- 
terials of instruction are major mem- 
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bers of the cast, but the star is always 
the experiences of the pupils. 
CHARLES W. SANFORD 
University of Illinois 
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BROWNMAN, Davip E. — Measurable 
Outcomes of Two Methods of 
Teaching Experimental Geometry. 
New York: New York University, 
1938. Doctor’s Dissertation, un- 
published. 

The problem involved in this study 
is to determine how the lecture-dem- 
onstration method compares with the 
individual-laboratory method of teach- 
ing when geometric material is pre- 
sented as an experimental laboratory 
science. 

The geometric material was clas- 
sified into five factors: (1) descriptive 
concepts, (2) experimental concepts, 
(3) skills, (4) applications, and (5) 
integrated problems. Each concept 


and skill was assigned a serial num- 
ber by means of which progress in 
achievement was traced during the ex- 
periment. 


The experimental concepts and 
skills were taught by the individual- 
laboratory method to the experimental 
group, whereas these were taught by 
lecture-demonstration method to the 
control group. Only the descriptive 
concepts, experimental concepts, and 
skills were taught. 

The experiment was conducted in 
the Murray Hill Industrial High 
School, New York City. At the be- 
ginning of the experiment the pupils 
were subjected to intelligence tests 
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and a geometry inventory test, and 
fifty pairs of matched students were 
secured by means of the data thus ob- 
tained. The pupils in the control 
group were in the first semesters of 
the first and second years; the pupils 
in the experimental group were in the 
second semesters of the first and sec- 
ond years. 

Four intermediate tests were admin- 
istered, each on the day following the 
completion of several units of work 
and a final achievement test was ad- 
ministered one month after instruction 
in geometry had ceased. The tests 
were constructed in the form of the 
new-type, short-answer items which 
could be scored objectively. Account- 
ing forms were prepared to enable the 
investigator to identify and trace the 
correct responses made to a specific 
factor type, and, on the basis of these 
responses, to determine the net gains 
in each factor in both immediate and 
remote achievement. The data thus 
secured were treated statistically. 

During the course of the experi- 
ment, a transition occurred from a 
trend in favor of the lecture-demon- 
stration method to one in favor of the 
individual-laboratory method, especial- 
ly with respect to scores, descriptive 
concepts, and experimental concepts. 
The differences in favor of the indi- 
vidual-laboratory method obtained for 
the net change in skills, applications, 
and integrated problems in the final 
test were too small to attach any sig- 
nificance to them. 

HENRIETTA TERRY 
University of Illinois 
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Rucec, Haroip (editor)—Democracy 
and the Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1939. 536 
pp. $2.75. 

This is the Third Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. It has been pre- 
pared by a committee of nine mem- 
bers, and is designed to assist teachers, 
youth, and parents in thinking through 
the relation of education to the prob- 
lem of creating a democratic society 
and an economy of abundance in 
America. 

It is no easy task to portray the 
school from the standpoint of the 
broad social forces that impinge upon 
it. And it is no less difficult to depict 
the school as it should be, especially 
in a society that is not nailed down. 
But this is the way in which the com- 
mittee has sought to deal with its 
problem of helping parents, teachers, 
and youth to see the part that edu- 
cation must play in realizing the 
“American Dream.” Such tasks as 
these must necessarily impose upon 
persons, who attempt to deal with 
them, the practice of resorting to gen- 
eral observations and occasional over- 
statements. The Committee, how- 
ever, has succeeded in keeping its work 
relatively free of exaggerations and 
oversimplifications. 

In a rapid and easy style the defects 
and resources of American life are 
marched before us in a series of ten 
chapters, constituting parts I and II. 
In a summarized form the history of 
American society is recounted in these 
chapters, as it bears upon our indus- 


trial and commercial practices, insti- - 


tutions, and ideology. The social fac- 
tors that have produced the present 
social debacle, and the plight of youth 
resulting from the debacle, are pre- 
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sented clearly and forcibly. In diag- 
nosing the school the committee is 
not reluctant to declare that the school 
is maladjusted and lacking in design 
and social enthusiasm. 

Part III treats the individual from 
the standpoint of the culture and the 
learning process broadly conceived. 
The individual is seen as a product 
of the culture in which he lives. He 
builds into his behavior the disposi- 
tions and habits which characterize 
the groups of which he is a member. 
But the culture of a group is not nec- 
essarily a fixed set of habits and dispo- 
sitions. It is capable of directed 
change, and through this fact the 
school must find its way of contribut- 
ing to the realization of the abundant 
democratic society. 

The more definite curriculum im- 
plications of the discussion are found 
in the concluding part of the book. 
Here the school is visioned as includ- 
ing all levels of growth from the 
nursery to the adult level, inclusive, 
and is to be devoted to community 
improvement. The recent develop- 
ments in curriculum building are sum- 
marized. 

It occurs to the present reader that 
the book would have been much im- 
proved if the last part had been placed 
first. If the educational program had 
been taken as the point of departure, 
rather than the historical background 
of our present social plight, the rela- 
tion between the parts of the book 
would have been organic and func- 
tional. As it is, there is much of the 
first two parts which one has diffi- 
culty relating to the remainder of the 
book. We have yet to realize the val- 
ues of the operational viewpoint in 
presenting our ideas—they are clarified 
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through plans, procedures, and tech- 
niques. 

Furthermore, the educational pro- 
gram is where emphasis is needed to- 
day. The defects of society and the 
needed reconstruction of school and 
society have been emphasized over the 
radio, through the press, on the stage 
and screen, through art, and by edu- 
cational writers for at least a decade. 
Some of the fundamental ideas about 
education and society are beginning 
to soak into our educational con- 
science. What we need now are sug- 
gestions for maneuvers. Civilization, 
as the committee again reminds us, 
is a race between education and catas- 
trophe. This may or may not be true. 
But one thing seems clear: if it is a 
race and education loses, it will be be- 
cause our time was consumed in dis- 
cussing the reasons why we were late 
in recognizing the contest while the 
race was actually being run. 

Despite the many admirable quali- 
ties of the book, when one has read 
it and put it aside, he has difficulty 
in recalling its contribution to edu- 
cational thought. It may well be that 
committees find it necessary to con- 
fine their deliberations to general mat- 
ters and to restatements of positions 
and arguments stated elsewhere. Be 
that as it may, the well-informed 
reader will find the book refreshing, 
but he will find very little that is new. 
For the individuals who have not fol- 
lowed the curriculum movement the 
book presents a clear picture of the 
development of thought in this field. 
Perhaps the major contribution of the 
work is that it helps to place recent 
curriculum developments in a proper 
social perspective. B. O. S. 

¢ 
Watson, Goopwin; CoTTRELL, Don- 
ALD P.; Lioyp-Jones, EsTHER M. 
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—Redirecting Teacher Education. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, 1938. 105 pp. 

The stresses, the strains, and the 
failures of modern post-war civiliza- 
tion have caused leaders in all coun- 
tries to challenge their schools. They 
have criticized them positively and 
constructively. They have changed 
them in many ways. In general, the 
school has been recognized, as never 
before, to be a major agency for the 
realization of social objectives, whether 
they be those of communism, fascism, 
nazism, or democracy. America is 
stressing education for democracy. 

We are also in the midst of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the appar- 
ent shortcomings of the American 
school, whether it is judged from the 
more conservative or from the pro- 
gressive points of view. Says Dr. 


Luther Gulick in the summary state- 
ment of the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Regents’ Inquiry in the 
State of New York, just released, 


“There is but one conclusion: Our 
educational system is not all we want 
it to be; it is not fully doing the task 
we have assigned for it.” 

The authors of this new publication, 
entitled Redirecting Teacher Educa- 
tion, present stimulating suggestions 
and procedures in teacher education to 
bring about a better realization of the 
aims of education needed in our demo- 
cratic, American society. They have 
written a concise, readable, forward- 
looking volume, that does not attempt 
to be comprehensive, yet is packed 
with suggestion and food for thought 
for those who are concerned about 
the basic objectives of teacher educa- 
tion and the reorganization of insti- 
tutional requirements and procedures 
to attain them. 
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In twelve brief chapters they dis- 
cuss objectives, selection, guidance, 
standards, general education and pro- 
fessional education, participation, re- 
search, the curriculum, institutional 
organization, physical plant, and in- 
service growth. They emphasize ele- 
ments of a program which they be- 
lieve will result in the personal devel- 
opment of a socially-minded, creative, 
versatile teacher who will educate 
pupils that will grow to be more able 
to cope with the economic, political, 
social, and moral problems of our 
times. Such older ideas as the junior 
college organization for general edu- 
cation, the four-quarter plan, more 
complete personnel records, the intern- 
ship, and in-service follow-up are pre- 
sented along with such suggested 
innovations as rotation of depart- 
mental chairmanships, the provision of 
college homes for children to be ob- 
served, college camps, techniques of 
community planning, actual everyday 
work experiences for prospective 
teachers, opportunity courses without 
credit, and survey courses in neglected 
fields for advanced students. 

The book constitutes a good, rep- 
resentative, integrated statement of 
objectives from the standpoint of pro- 
gressive education in teacher educa- 
tion without much, probably not 
enough, elaboration of detail in pro- 
cedures. It is meant to be suggestive 
of a point of view rather than com- 
prehensive or thoroughgoing in scope. 
It is forward-looking, and sufficiently 
unique in the literature of teaching 
education that any one vitally inter- 
ested or directly engaged in teacher 
education cannot afford to overlook it. 

W. E. Pem 
University of Minnesota 
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Lane, Rosert Hir—T he Progressive 
Elementary School. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1938. 

With “pupil growth in all ways 
that pupils can grow” accepted as the 
goal of education, the author reviews 
current practice of the modern ele- 
mentary school in providing the en- 
vironment and _ experiences which 
make maximum growth possible. Of 
special interest are the chapters on 
reading readiness and the grouping of 
pupils within the school organization. 
With abundant vital illustration and 
much practical sense the author dis- 
cusses the responsibility of pupil, 
teacher, principal, and supervisor in 
such important matters as studying 
and modifying the environment, build- 
ing good social habits, preparing home 
reports, and selecting activities and 
units of work that will orient the 
child “to the natural physical world 
about him and the social-economic or- 
der in which he lives and moves.” 

Some leaders in the field of pro- 
gressive or transitional education will 
not agree that the most useful vehicle 
for teaching social studies and science 
is the “formal unit of work,” defined 
as “the teacher’s plan for organizing 
children’s experiences around a central 
idea or thought or theme.” They will 
choose as a better vehicle for all learn- 
ing “the unit of experience,” which 
may be defined as any series of activi- 
ties or experiences occurring in the 
pursuit of a vital purpose on the part 
of an individual or a group. Such a 
“unit of experience” usually involves 
cooperative purposing and planning on 
the part of teacher and pupils. 

Ciara BELLE BAKER 

National College of Education 
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McG, RALPH AND Davin, THOMAS 
C.—Two Georgians Explore Scandi- 
navia. Atlanta, Georgia: State De- 
partment of Education, 1938. 120 
pp. Paper covers. 

The famous remark about the dog 
walking on two legs applies to this 
readable monograph. The marvel is 
not that it is so well done, but that 
it has been done at all. The booklet 
reveals more about the progressive 
spirit which animates citizens of Geor- 
gia, and the enlightened social outlook 
of the State Department of Education 
than it does about Denmark, Norway 
or Sweden. 

Ralph McGill, Sports Editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, wrote nine short 
articles for his paper, and these con- 
stitute the first half of the booklet. 
They are short and simple, in the 
journalistic style of a good Sports Col- 
umn, and with about the amount of 


social penetration one would expect 
on the Sports Page. The letters jump 
about from one theme to another, 
with here a conversation and there a 


The net effect is not far 
wrong: an impression that some ex- 
cellent social organization is found in 
Scandinavia, and that education is at 
the bottom of it all. Both authors 
echo the warning that the Danes and 
Swedes have found no Utopia, but nei- 
ther is very specific about the actual 
limitations of the current Scandina- 
vian economy. McGill’s lack of orien- 
tation is pretty well illustrated by his 
amazement that the Socialists “believe 
in private property and high wages 


statistic. 
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and everything a good Socialist is not 
supposed to believe in.” 

The second author, Thomas C. Da- 
vid, presents a more intensive descrip- 
tion of agriculture in Denmark. The 
material is taken from letters he wrote 
to the Rotary Educational Foundation 
of Atlanta which sponsored his visit. 
The letters describe the work-a-day 
life of ‘Danish farmers, and the opera- 
tion of their strictly regimented pro- 
ducer cooperatives. He spent some 
time at Peter Manniche’s “Interna- 
tional Folk High School” at Elsinore, 
which preserves many of the tradi- 
tions of the rural adult education of 
the nineteenth century. The workers’ 
education activities, which are more 
typical of modern developments, Mr. 
David unfortunately missed. His re- 
search revealed that more than half of 
Danish farms are less than thirty acres, 
but had he discovered that most of 
these small farmers can barely meet 
the interest on their heavy mortgages, 
he might have had less enthusiasm for 
the Danish plan of converting tenants 
into precarious owners. 

Both writers wisely urge the citi- 
zens of Georgia not to try tc copy 
any Scandinavian model, but to work 
out through education new forms of 
cooperation which will make Georgia 
the garden-spot of the world. For 
them, as for many Southerners, the 
boundaries of the state are still more 
real than they seem to citizens who 
have come to view social problems in 
national and world-wide patterns. 

GoopwWIN WATSON 
Columbia University 
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fare of the Child in School. New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
$1.05. 


1938. 98 p. Pa- 


per covers. 
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FLEXNER, JEAN A. AND FRANKLIN, EsTHER 
Co.e.—Fair Labor Standards. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N. W. 1939. 142 
p- Mimeographed. 

Foster, LEBARON R.—Credit for Consumers. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 5. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1938. 31 p. Paper covers. 10 
cents. 

Meap, A. R.—Outstanding Features of Pro- 
grams of Six Laboratory Schools. Bulletin 
No. 1. Gainesville, Florida: Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Florida. 
1938. 47 p. Mimeographed. 

MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic INsTRUC- 
TION—The Michigan Curriculum Program. 
Third Report of Progress. Bulletin No. 
311. Lansing, Michigan: Department of 
Public Instruction. 1939. 26 p. Paper 
covers. 

MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE—Ab- 
stracts and Reports of Summer Conferences 
on the Curriculum. July 5-28, 1938. Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers 
College. 1938. 56 p. Paper covers. 

NaTIONAL EpucaTION AssociaATION—T he Im- 
plications of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher. Joint Yearbook of the American 
Educational Research Association and the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1939. 
318 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

NaTIonaL EpucaTION AssocIATION—Safety 
and Safety Education: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Washington, D. C.: Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1939. 64 p. 
Paper covers. 25 cents. 

NaTIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION—Curric- 
ulum Materials. Cincinnati, Ohio: National 
Youth Administration, 20 East Central 
Parkway. 1938. Mimeographed. 

Clay Products Industry in Obio. 
tional Study No. 2. 95 p. 

Gasoline Station Attendant. 
Pamphlet No. 2. 10 p. 

Auto Mechanic. 9 p. 

Barber. 9 p. 

Letter Carrier. 11 p. 

Police Officer. 11 p. 

Undertaker. 9 p. 

OREGON DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc INSTRUC- 
tTIon—Are Young Drivers Good Drivers? 
Salem, Oregon: Department of Public In- 
struction. 1938. 62 p. Paper covers. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PusLic IN- 

STRUCTION—School Laws. 1937 Edition. 

Bulletin 65. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: De- 
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partment of Public 
533 p. Paper covers. 

ProcressivE EpucaTion, Volume 16, No. 1. 
New York: Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 310 West 90th Street. January, 1939. 
72 p. 50 cents. The whole issue is de- 
voted to higher education. 

SoctieETY FoR CurRICULUM Stupy—Building 
America, Volume 4, No. 5, Taxes. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, 5193 Plankinton Arcade. 31 p. Pa- 
per covers. 30 cents. 

STEPHENS COLLEGE, INSTITUTE FOR CON- 
SUMER EpucATION—Preliminary Report on 
The Consumer Problems Course. Columbia, 
Missouri: Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College. 1938. 45 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

STEWART, MAXWELL 


Instruction. 1938. 


S.—Our Taxes—and 
What They Buy. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 28. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1939. 32 
p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Stopparp, Grorce D.—The Second Decade. 
A Review of the Activities of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, 1928-38. 
Aims and Progress of Research, No. 58. 
Iowa City: University of Iowa Press. 1939. 
19 p. Paper covers. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE REcoRD—Science in Mod- 
ern Living. Volume 40, No. 4, January, 
1939. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
106 p. Paper covers. 45 cents. 

TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH 
—Manual for Scoring Rural Schools in Ten- 
nessee. Nashville, Tennessee: Department 
of Public Health. 1938. 15 p. Paper 
covers. 

ToLepo Pusiic ScHoots—Programs of Stud- 
ies for Public High Schools. Toledo, Ohio: 
Public Schools. 1938. 46 p. Paper covers. 

Unitep States OFFICE oF EpUCcATION— 
School Tours. Circular No. 177. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 1939. 12 p. Mimeographed. 

WricHTt, Grace S.—Government Publications 
of Use to Teachers of Geography and 
Science. Office of Education Leaflet No. 
31. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


of Documents. 
10 cents. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


ARKANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpUuCA- 
TION—Tentative Course of Study in Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety for Arkan- 
sas Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 9. Little Rock, Arkansas: 
State Department of Education. 1939. 
269 p. Mimeographed. 

KNowER, FRANKLIN H.—A Preliminary Out- 
line of a Course of Study in Fundamentals 
of Speech for Minnesota High Schools. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. 1938. 
118 p. Mimeographed. 

Lone BeacH City ScHoors—Courses of 
Study. Long Beach, California: City 
Schools. 1938. Mimeographed. 
Arithmetic Guide for Teachers of Primary 

and Intermediate Grades. 60 p. 
Everyday Business Practices and Business 
Arithmetic for Junior High Schools. 109 


1938. 16 p. Paper covers. 


p. 

Music Course of Study for Senior High 
Schools. 255 p. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic IN- 
STRUCTION — Teacher Education Curricu- 
lums. Bulletin 153. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: Department of Public Instruction. 
1938. 54 p. Paper covers. 

Texas STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— 
Courses of Study. Austin, Texas: State 
Department of Education. 1938. Paper 
covers. 

Teaching Commerce in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Bulletin No. 381. 114 p. 
Teaching Science in Junior and Senior 
Schools of Texas. Bulletin No. 383. 90 


p- 
Tentative Course of Study in Czech. Bul- 
letin No. 387. 22 p. 
Topp, ErizasEtTH—The Georgia Homemaking 


Curriculum. Atlanta, Georgia: State De- 
partment of Education. 1938. 107 p. 
Paper covers. 

VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, PuBLic SCHOOLS 
—Social Studies Curriculum Handbook. 
Vancouver, Washington: Public Schools. 
1938. 313 p. Mimeographed. $1.50. 





